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TOPICS oF THE 





RUSSIA ON THE ROAD TO TEHERAN 


CERTAIN POEM by Kipling presents itself irresistibly 

A to the American editor who is reading the dispatches 

from Persia these days. With Russian troops mobiliz- 

ing along the roads to Teheran, with Shuster’s dismissal finally 

wrung from a reluctant, but helpless, government, with England 

apparently ready to take part in what looks very much like a 
partition of Persia, and with re- 


Similar thoughts occur to editorial writers of the Portland 
Oregonian, Atlanta Journal, Philadelphia Public Ledger, and 
Detroit Journal. Commenting on Sir Edward Grey’s statement 
that ‘‘the independence of a country like Persia must take ac- 
count of the interests of its neighbors,’ the Boston, Transcript 
finds itself of the opinion of Mr. John Dillon, who in debate 

replied to the Foreign Minister 





ports that Mongolia and Chinese 
Turkestan may become Russian 
protectorates, these editors are 
suggesting that Sir Edward Grey 
sit down and read carefully that 
poem with its reiterated warning 
to make ‘“‘no truce with Adam- 
zad, the bear that walks like a 
man.” Russia’s attitude, even 
in the light of the stories of mas- 
sacres by her troops in Tabriz 
and Resht, which her officials 
deny, is less surprizing to the 
press in this country than “the 
. tacit support by the English 
Government of this offense 
against modern civilization.” 
Thus while Persia is pitied, 
Shuster pra.sed, and Russia 
denounced — ‘“‘barbaric, brutal, 
blasting Tartar” the New York 
Press calls her—England is 





‘that he had come to the con- 
clusion that whenever three or 
four great European Powers 
agreed to maintain the integrity 
of a smaller Power, the inde- 
pendence of that smaller Power 
was doomed.” 

That Persia is now doomed 
is, indeed, the prevailing news- 
paper opinion. 
of Mr. Shuster, according to 
the New Orleans Picayune, 
‘*marks the vanishing of the last 
vestige of 


The departure 


real autonomy in 
Persia; henceforth that ancient 
country will be a foreign protec- 
torate, with Russia dictating all 
policies in the northern half, 
and Great Britain controlling 
the southern half.’’ The ousting 
of the American Treasurer-Gen- 








simply reprimanded and admon- 
ished for failing to fathom the 
devious diplomacy of Adam-zad. 
Her copartnership with Russia, generally attributed to a desire 
to keep that country on her side in view of a possible clash 
with Germany, appears to many of our editors as unwise as it 
is offensive. Even a selfish consideration, thinks the Pittsburg 
Dispatch, 


“should show English diplomacy that if Russia, by the ac- 
quisition of northern Persia, gets within a step of her long-desired 
port in Asiatic waters, the next shift in the international 
kaleidoscope may be utilized to grab for her own use the 
southern half of the kingdom, now recognized as the bribe for 
British complicity.” 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE SHEPHERD. 


—Robinson in the New York Tribune. 


eral, similarly remarks the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, ‘‘is a minor 
accident in the political drama 
that makes the extinction of 
Persia, in its turn, merely an incident in the Asian program 
of European Powers.” 

The indignation of the New York World vents itself in an 
ironical disquisition upon ‘‘the wickedness of weak nations.” 
Persia had to learn a bitter lesson— 


“True, Persia has consented to discharge Mr. Shuster, who 
made the preposterous mistake of supposing that she would 
be permitted by Russia and Great Britain to reform her finances; 
but she did not do it soon enough. Her sinful reluctance put 
Russia to the trouble of sending troops to massacre women and 
children in Tabriz and elsewhere, and of course Persia must 
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pay, not only in money, but in blood and tears, to teach her not 
to be again so presumptuous. 

“That is the way weak nations always act toward strong 
ones. They seem to have no moral sense. They are always 
putting themselves in the wrong....... 

‘‘What possesses the weak nations that they should act so 
shamefully toward strong ones? Have their statesmen never 
read of the abandoned conduct of the lamb that troubled the 
stream where the wolf drank?” 


But certain far-sighted observers see a gleam of hope for 
Persia. This is the twentieth century, we are reminded by the 
Philadelphia” Press, and ‘‘the- world’s public opinion may still 
so limit Russian action as to give the hope that at some future 
time not long distant Persia may recover the liberty which it is 
now, for a season, losing.’’ The definite assumption by Russia 
and Great Britain of the right to appoint the whole of Persia’s 
foreign employees practically 
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British statesmen who believe that the banner of a Russian 
despotism on the Indian frontier will strengthen the British rule 
in India, they will hardly get the English people to believe it.”’ 

Such talk as this about Russia, however, brings protests 
from several newspapers which remember our ‘‘traditional 
friendship”’ with the Czar. To ascribe to her ‘‘all the evil 
purposes and deeds which a careless press have reported”’ is 
“wilfully to insult her,’”’ asserts the Baltimore News, and this 
defender of Russia continues: 


‘“‘Persia has for years been in a state of semianarchy and 
lawlessness. Her few roads have been infested with brigands. 
Her people have been ignorant and fanatical. Two civilized 
countries have reached her doors and their traders and capital 
have passed through. It is to their great interest that the 


frontiers be rendered safe, and that their merchants and invest- 


ments within the country be protected; and for this, in a semi- 
barbarous land, this prestige 





divides the control of the country 
between the two Powers, but, 
asks the New York Sun, ‘‘does 
this mean the end of Persian 
national existence, and will this 
great country be divided between 
Russia and Great Britain?” And 
it replies: 


“It is doubtful whether Great 
Britain is desirous of adding to 
her already great burden the pro- 
tection of a long frontier in Asia, 
for hundreds of miles across the 
sandy levels of Persia, cotermi- 
nous with Russia’s. In this lies 
the hope that Great Britain 
may undertake the policy that 
she has avowed, the real rehabi- 
litation of southern Persia, so 
far as her sphere of influence 
permits. Northern Persia is not 
more in the power of Russia than 
Bulgaria was several years after 
the Treaty of Berlin. Bulgaria 








must be maintained. From the 
humanitarian standpoint there 
is not the shadow of doubt that 
the partition of Persia would be 
to her lasting advantage. ... . 

“The restoration of order in 
a country 600,000 square miles 
in extent and practically without 
roads, and which has been in 
a state of decadence for 2,000 
years, is something of a task. 
Small blame could have at- 
tached to Mr. Shuster for fail- 
ing; nor should much blame be 
given either of the two Powers 
which are attempting it from 
without for their unwillingness 
to see him nullify their plans or 
undo what they have already 
accomplished.” 


Thus Persia must pass under 
the yoke, admit our papers, and, 
observes the New York Evening 
Post, ‘‘thoroughly Russian meth- 
ods of pacification are now under 








gained her freedom from Russian 
dominance and has attained a 
position among the nations of the 
world. It was a hard struggle, it is true. If Persia makes the 
same effort and proves herself capable of similar self-restraint 
and perseverance, there may yet be hope for self-redemption.”’ 


Furthermore, the Persians will fight, declares the New York 
American. ‘‘There are impenetrable mountain fastnesses in 
Persia.”” And ‘‘the Persians are not a servile race’’; they will 
never ‘‘submit to such things as are being done in the streets 
of Tabriz.”’ Moreover, ‘‘if there be any Garibaldis left in the 
world, the standard of Persian republicanism will draw recruits 
from many quarters.’’ This paper has a few vigorous remarks 
to make about the killings in Tabriz and Resht, where we learn 
from very scanty dispatches that a number of Russian soldiers 
and Persians have been killed in street fights and ambuscades. 
To quote: 

“On Christmas Eve the message was given out from the 
Foreign Office in St. Petersburg that ‘Russia will show no mercy 
at Tabriz, Resht, and Enzeli, and will give a lesson long to be 
remembered.’ From Teheran comes the news that the people 
of Persia are stupefied with astonishment at the attitude of 
Russia—sinee the Cossack butcheries follow upon the complete 


submission of the Persian Government to the Russian 
ultimatum.”’ 


Still the ‘‘ Little Father” is not appeased, continues The Ameri- 
can; he is sending more Cossacks ‘‘to make shambles of Persian 
cities’’; he will punish the Persian people “‘ for the trouble they 
have made him.’”’ Meanwhile ‘‘ England looks on with ‘serious 
apprehension.’’’ But the Russians, as seen by this editor, 


sare cutting a red path to British India. And if there are 


\ 


THE ADVANCE OF CIVILIZATION. 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


way.’ Mr. Shuster ‘‘has been 
felled by the blow of the Bear 
that walks like a man,” remarks 
the Washington Herald. But he retains the good-will of our 
editors: his ‘‘fight for the preservation of the rights of an 
ancient people will have its results in the future,’ believes one 
writer, and all see a brilliant future ahead of him in his own 
country. As the New York Herald puts it: 


‘‘We think Mr. Shuster is needed at home. A young man 
who can smash a corn ring and give a capital city cheap food 
surely will be recognized as capable of filling a long-felt want in 
this country, where prices have at least puzzled our own law- 
makers. A capable person who can create a public surplus 
out of a deficit in less than no time is surely the logical successor 
of Secretary MacVeagh. A popular idol who is supported by the 
fair sex at the point of pistols is, to our mind, bound for home 
just in time to solve the perplexities that are coming to the front 
with the suffrage issue. 

““Mr. Shuster has pluck, push, and popularity, and we think 
that there are boundless opportunities ‘in our midst.’”’ 


Persia’s loss may be our gain, likewise observes the New Or- 
leans Times-Democrat. The hostility Mr. Shuster aroused had 
its origin in the fact that he insisted upon managing Persian 
finances without regard to international politics. And, 


“Tho repeatedly warned from both London and St. Peters- 
burg, the ‘spunky’ American kept straight on. ‘The right man 
in the right place’ was his motto. . . . Why should he not find 
a congenial place at home? A great municipality, like New 
York, might save millions by having such an expert to scrutinize 
its budget and Congress might intelligently razee the appropria- 


tions, with a Shuster to scan the payrolls. In that event, - 


Persia’s loss would be our gain and we should get a cash profit 
from the Anglo-Russian entente.”’ 
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WHERE THE PEACEMAKERS ARE SAFE. 
—Heaton in the Chicago Inter Ocean. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE NOBEL PRIZE. 
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THE ARMISTICE, 


—Mavyver in the New York Times. 








KIND WORDS FOR THE M’NAMARAS 


the labor press, quoted in these pages December 16, 

repudiated the McNamara brothers and their crimes, 
we find here and there a voice raised in their behalf. ‘‘The Mc- 
Namara brothers are not criminals in an ordinary sense,” declares 
a clergyman speaking from a New York pulpit; ‘‘rather they are 
unselfish soldiers of a cause.” ‘‘In reality their crime was just 
as much a political one as any assassination of a Russian ezar,”’ 
remarks Wilshire’s, a Socialist magazine published in New York 
and London; and it adds: ‘‘There was no thought of personal 
gain and there was the knowledge of great risk.”” ‘‘ You can not 
view the class struggle through the stained-glass windows of a 
cathedral, or through the eyes of capitalist-made laws,”’ affirms 
William D. Haywood, addressing an audience of Socialists in 
Cooper Union, New York; and he goes on to say, according to 
the press reports: 


A FTER THE first fierce chorus of denunciation with which 


‘*Rew know what the class struggle means. Those men who 
were locked in the jail in Los Angeles and later went to San 
Quentin know what it means. They knew, and for that reason 
my heart is with the McNamara boys so long as they are fighting 
against the capitalist. Let the capitalists count their own dead. 
There are twenty-one dead in Los Angeles and we have 207 dead 
in Briceville, Tenn., due to the capitalists. Those deaths in that 
mine in Briceville were just as much murder as any premedi- 
tated crimes could be. The mine-owners knew that if the mine 
had been properly ventilated there would be no accumulation of 
fire-damp or gas. But that would cost money and those cap- 
italists spent no money for the protection of the workers. Again 
I repeat that I am with the McNamaras and always will be.” 


The clergyman quoted in our opening paragraph is the Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes. Speaking from the pulpit of the Church 
of the Messiah he made the startling statement that ‘‘If I had 
to choose, I would rather be a criminal with blood upon my 
hands than be one of the leaders of the Steel Trust.’”’ Turning 
specifically to the case of the McNamara brothers, he said: 

‘‘What circumstances made these men think that they were 
justified in committing that crime? The whole power of the 


Steel Trust, vested in the Erectors’ Association, was turned 
against the Structural Iron Workers’ Union, the only one which 


had been left uncrusht, simply because it was a union. Then 
the association acted in the same way as a union does which 
employs strike and boycott methods. ° 

‘*Human nature being human nature, dynamite was inevitable; 
for what channels of protest have we placed before the working- 
man except violence? There are no laws for them and no courts 
to enforce any laws there might be. The press misunderstands 
them and the Church is reluctant to receive them. Violence 
can not be justified from the standpoint of absolute ethics, for 
America is not yet Russia, even as regards the steel industry; 
but neither can it be denounced until the denouncers have re- 
moved all provocation and opened up a way of protest for the 
workingman. 

‘Violence, the strike, the boycott, are war measures, for the 
laborer is not dealing with his friends. If you object to them you 
object to the Boston Tea Party and the battle of Bunker Hill. 
Do not blame the laborer for his acts, but blame the capitalists, 
as you should blame the men who first fired on Fort Sumter 
instead of Sherman, who made that disgraceful march through 
Georgia.” 


Two points are emphasized by those who would have us 
temper our judgment of the MecNamaras even while condemning 
their acts. First, we are told that an actual state of war exists 
between the forces of capital and labor; second, that the crimes 
of the McNamaras, black as they are, pale into insignificance 
when compared with the crimes constantly committed by cap- 
italism. In The Masses, a New York magazine devoted to the 
interests of the working people, we find the class war—a war in 
which, we are told, Socialism would substitute brains for bombs— 
thus described and explained: 


“The Socialists did not bring about this class war. The 
Socialists are not trying to perpetuate the class war. But they 
recognize its existence just as they recognize the existence of 
Niagara Falls or the Bunker Hill Monument. 

‘‘This war is caused by that divided interest in industry which 
is inherent in the present system. 

“‘The inevitable desire of labor is to get as much money for 
as little work as possible; and equally the inevitable desire of 
capital is to get as much work for as little wages as possible. 

‘The horrors of the class war are heightened by the great 
numbers of unemployed who find it a life-and-death necessity to 
get work at something, it matters not at what or at what wages. 








“The class war is not fought out on picturesque battle-fields 
in gay uniforms. 

‘*When it comes to violence, it is little that the workers do 
to the exploiters personally. 

‘The bitterest combats are carried out between the men who 
demand higher wages and the men who by economic necessity 
are driven to accept the vacated jobs at any wages at all.: 

‘*Such is the class war. : 

‘It is worse than folly to deny its existence 

‘The class war must be brought toanend. But this can only 
be done by the abolition of classes. Such abolition can be 
brought about only by efficient fighting of the under class. 

‘‘Whatever the tactics of labor may be, they appeal to the 
Socialist only so far as they are efficient. 

+‘ Violence does not appeal to the Socialist, because he regog- 
nizes that it does not work. 

“‘The capitalists have a monopoly on violence. They are 
able to use violence so much better than the workers that there 
is no comparison between the two. : 

‘*Violence is out of date, obsolete, as an effective weapon for 
labor. 

‘Time was, true enough, when a strong arm and a club might 
win a strike. But that was in the days of skilled craftsmen, 
when it was hard to find workers to fill the vacant places. Also 
it was before the days of the strike-breaking trust. 

“Violence to-day is of no more use to a body of strikers than 
popguns. 

‘*The capitalists have violence copyrighted and patented. 

“*Violence in labor is a thing of the past. If labor of the future 


' wishes to defeat capital, it must make use of more powerful 


weapons. 

““The most powerful weapon of the working class is education. 
Education is terrible. Beside it, dynamite fades into insignifi- 
cance, dissolves into its greasy elements. 

‘No fortifications are shot-proof against education. 
planes can circle nigh enough to destroy its power. 
crumble the proudest citadels of wrong.” 


No aero- 
Before it 


‘*The crime of the McNamaras,” declares the Chicago Chris- 
tian Socialist, ‘is no worse in quality and utterly trivial in 
quantity compared with the crimes of the very captains of 
industry and other business men who are crying loudest against 
the MeNamaras and against labor-unions to-day.” After 
branding the acts of the MceNamaras as ‘‘monstrous,” and 
‘treason to the working class,’’ The Christian Socialist goes on 
to say: 


‘‘But what about the milk companies doing business in every 
large town of the nation which by adulterations and the use of 
poisonous preservatives murder thousands of babies and adults 
every year? In every city where they are not now doing so it 
is only because they were compelled by law to stop. ‘Murder 
is murder,’ whether by dynamite or formaldehyde, and if the 
MeNamaras should be imprisoned or hanged, what penalty is 
adequate for the greater crimes of these cold-blooded murderers 
of thousands of babes for gain? 

‘*The manufacturers of our common lighting-matches, because 
it is a trifle cheaper, use deadly white phosphorus which causes 
a horrible disease of the bones of the jaw, ruins health forever, 
and kills multitudes annually. These manufacturers know that 
the white phosphorus will kill their employees—and ‘murder is 
murder ’; let them be punished as relentlessly as the McNamaras. 

“The meat-packers of Chicago and other cities of America 
(who never pack any meat, but get others to do it for them), 
millionaire gentlemen of high honor in capitalist society, sold 
poisoned meat to the American Army during the Cuban and 
Philippine wars and thus murdered thousands of American 
soldiers for profit. Were they punished? Not one of them. 
But they were paid exorbitant prices for the poisoned meat, even 
after it was known by the Government officials to be poison. 
And these same gentlemen ‘packers,’ encouraged by their success 
at killing soldiers for profit, undertook to poison the public with 
rotten meats preserved with worse poisons; they also allowed 
their packing-plants to become cesspools of filth and disease 
rather than be at the expense of keeping things clean, and thus 
they killed or permanently ruined the health of hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens for profit—and are doing so yet, 
albeit more cautiously. ‘Murder is murder,’ and wholesale 
murders should be avenged more relentlessly than murders 
committed by retail. No one can excuse these packers on ac- 
count of ‘fanatical loyalty to a cause.’ Their purpose was greed 
alone, their god money. 
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“Speaking of poisons—is it not murder to use ground rock to 
make flour weigh heavier on the scales and in the suffering 
people’s stomachs? Is it not murder to put sand in sugar, 
adulterate coffee and other foods, put cheap, rot-gut whisky 
in patent nostrums and adulterate the very medicine the doctor 
has prescribed to save your wife or child? Murder by food 
poisoning is worse than murder by dynamite, for it prolongs the 
agony and makes the victims pay for what killsthem. ..... . 

‘It is not enough to make an occasional greedy outlaw mag- 
nate or small dealer cease his murder or robbery. If the court 
at Los Angeles had merely issued an injunction ordering the 
MeNamaras to stop dynamiting, and then set them free, a how! 
of astonished rage would be going up from the mouth of every 
capitalist in America. ‘These dynamiters must be severely 
punished as a warning to others.’- Quite right. And the mur- 
derous packers, manufacturers, railroad magnates, mine-owners, 
food, drink, and medicine adulterators must also be punished as 
a warning to others. That might cause some of them to think a 
little. 

‘‘Will the victorious labor hosts seek vengeance for their 
inexpressible wrongs? No. The battle may be fierce, long, 
terrible; but ‘the meek shall inherit the earth’—and the meek 
are not revengeful. They have learned ‘to give their toil 
(and blood) for others and forgive.’”’ 


These indictments against capitalism, however, replies the 
New York Evening Post, amount to a charge of ‘criminal 
carelessness,’ which is different from deliberate criminal acts 
such as those committed by the McNamaras. To treat the two 
things as parallel, says this New York paper, would lead to 
anarchy. To quote further in illumination of this point: 


‘‘That this is so can surely require no elaborate demonstration 
for intelligent persons. But perhaps the point may be more 
effectively driven home if we consider the consequences which 
the logic of such a parallel necessarily carries with it. ‘Capital’ 
is not alone in its criminal carelessness. All mankind is guilty 
of it, and has been since history began. If for every life the 
MecNamaras have destroyed ‘capital’ has destroyed its thousands, 
surely for every life ‘capital’ has destroyed the ordinary every- 
day man has destroyed his tens of thousands. We destroy them 
by typhoid when we fail to boil our drinking-water; we destroy 
them by fire when we use common matches instead of safety 
matches; the mother destroys her child when she permits it to 
play near the fire, or near a window; we all destroy lives un- 
counted—not only our own, but those falling under our guardian- 
ship—by taking lightly the warnings of science about drinking- 
cups, about dogs, about kissing, about almost every act of human 
life. 

** We do not assert that these things fall under the same head 
as ‘the criminal carelessness of capital’; we do not say that the 
two things should be ‘too fully’ associated. But if it is a mere 
question of the number of human lives that might be saved by 
taking sufficient care, or by incurring expense entirely within the 
easy reach of the persons responsible, the victims of ‘capital’ 
are very few in comparison with the victims of every-day human 
nature. 

“Not: upon any such calculation have the standards of 
mankind, the primary sentiments that lie at the very foundation 
of civilization, been based. We shall keep on trying to reduce 
the death-rate by sanitary measures and otherwise; we shall 
keep on trying to force upon ‘capital’ more and more respon- 
sibility for the lives and the health of employees; but, if we are 
not to cut loose from our moorings altogether, we shall keep the 
thought of these things in quite a different compartment of our 
minds from that in which we place our detestation of murder, or 
any of the basic sentiments of civilized society.” 


It is only right to mention in conclusion that Mr. Haywood’s 
indorsement of ‘‘ direct action” and violence was officially repu- 
diated and denounced by the New York Socialists, who took 
occasion to state that ‘‘the Socialists do not believe in violence 
in any case or in defying the law while they are under the laws 
of a system which they are working to have changed.” Dis- 
patches tell us that the Socialists of Denver, Col., are “con- 
sidering the expulsion of Haywood for his Cooper Union speech, 
and the Denver Trades and Labor Assembly has denounced 
him as S‘one of the worst enemies of organized labor in the 
country.”? 
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THE NEXT ACT. 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 


HOPING FOR BETTER THINGS. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ATTACK ON THE 
PIE COUNTER 


F ANYBODY EXPECTS Congress to show any enthusiasm 
| over the President’s suggestion that they abolish a large 
part of the patronage which is the mainstay of their exist- 
ence, it has failed to come to our notice. Everybody commends 
the idea, nobody expresses any particular hope of seeing it 
realized. A host of editors believe the President has shown 
the sincerity of his recent declaration that his policy was ‘‘not 
intended to win votes and make platforms to carry elections, 
but to put into the statutes policies for the benefit of the whole 
country,” by the last paragraph of his recent ‘‘omnibus”’ 
message to Congress, asking that he be relieved from the ap- 
pointment of local Federal officers throughout the country, and 
that these positions be placed in the classified service. Should 
this request be granted, note the press, the “‘pie counter” would 
be practically abolished, the Federal machine which is supposed 
to control Republican conventions would be smashed, and 59,518 
officials would cease to be dependent upon political patronage 
for their tenure of office. Recent ‘‘efficiency and economy”’ 
work has already affected the list of government jobs by elimi- 
nating 1,801 positions in the Treasury Department, tho the Presi- 
dent has exprest fears that further reductions in this direction in 
various government bureaus may be checked by the refusal of 
Congress to continue the appropriation for the ‘‘economy 
commission.” 

The list of those who would be affected by the carrying 
out of Mr. Taft’s latest recommendation, explains one 
newspaper statistician, includes 59,237 postmasters, 122 col- 
lectors of customs, 67 collectors of internal revenue, 86 United 
States marshals, and six immigration commissioners. If this 
actually comes to pass, Mr. Taft, in the opinion of the New York 
American (Ind.), ‘‘will have accomplished more in the cause of 
civil-service reform than all of the civil-service reformers from 
Grover Cleveland to Theodore Roosevelt.” If he succeeds in 
disbanding forever this great political standing army, which 
‘proved irresistible when called upon by Harrison,” and which, 
“it is generally conceded, will win the victory at Chicago for 
Taft if he summons it to the fray,” great will be the credit to 
President Taft, ‘‘even tho the luster of his achievement be some- 





AT THE EXCHANGE DESK. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


what dimmed by the fact that he was the last of the Presidents 
to put the legion to use to hold him in power.” No less enthusi- 
astic is the New York Press, a Republican journal which has 
been one of the President’s most severe crities—this is ‘‘Taft’s 
best act,’’ and he has ‘‘given himself a large place in history by 
his championship of a measure which will strike a deadly blow 
at the root of bossism in the United States.’ 

The Presidential utterance which gains such wide-spread 
applause reads as follows in the pages of The Congressional 
Record: 


‘“‘T wish to renew again my recommendation that all the local 
offices throughout the country, including collectors of internal 
revenue, collectors of customs, postmasters of all four classes, 
immigration commissioners, and marshals, should be by law cov- 
ered into the classified service, the necessity for confirmation by 
the Senate be removed, and the President and the others, whose 
time is now taken up in distributing this patronage, under the 
custom that has prevailed since the beginning of the Govern- 
ment, in accordance with the recommendation of the Senators 
and Congressmen of the majority party, should be relieved from 
this burden. 

‘*T am confident that such a change would greatly reduce the 
cost of administering the Government, and that it would add 
greatly to its efficiency. It would take away the power to use 
the patronage of the Government for political purposes. When 
officers are recommended by Senators and Congressmen from 
political motives and for political services rendered, it is im- 
possible to expect that while in office the appointees will not 
regard their tenure as more or less dependent upon continued 
political service for their patrons, and no regulations, however 
stiff or rigid, will prevent this, because such regulations, in 
view of the method and motive for selection, are plainly incon- 
sistent and deemed hardly worthy of respect.” 


This proposal is so quietly made, observes the New York 
Evening Post, ‘‘that its radical and far-reaching nature may easily 
be overlooked; in reality, it lays the ax to the root of a hoary 
abuse.”” The New York paper, an earnest advocate of civil- 
service reform, goes on to denounce the present system of 
government by spoilsmen and quotes the statement of Con- 
gressman Norris ‘‘ that in one Southern State, out of a Republican 
State committee of forty-six members, forty-four were Federal 
officials.’”” Congress has been grumbling about Mr. Taft’s use 
of patronage—‘‘ but now he throws down the square challenge: 
Join me in doing away with the great bulk of the patronage.” 
For such ends as ‘“‘the rescue of the public service from the 
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clutches of the politicians, President Taft has shown that he will 
go as far and work as hard as the next man.”’ And that, con- 
cludes The Post, in evident approval, is ‘“‘Taft’s kind of 
‘ Progressiveness.’”’ 

Turning to the Democratic press, we find such representative 
papers as the New York World and Richmond Times-Dispatch 
giving the Republican Chief Magistrate unstinted praise. In 
the position which he has taken, The World thinks that he is 
‘‘doing more for popular government and honesty and efficiency 
in the public service than all the advocates of ‘progressive’ 
ndstrums can do put together.’’ And the Virginia daily is 
certain that it “‘will commend and strengthen him enormously 
with the thinking people.”’ 

In the South, the President’s proposition may strike consterna- 
tion to the hearts of faithful party workers. But we find the 
El Paso Herald (Ind.) not only declaring its own hearty ap- 
proval, but apparently of the belief that this sentiment is prac- 
tically unanimous—‘‘the Amen that will go up to the skies 
upon reading that statement ought to rock the universe with 
its mighty surge.’”’ Further: 


“The recommendation has been made before, but just at 
this time it comes with greater force than ever, by reason of 
the fact that the dominant party is on the eve of one of the great- 
est struggles it has ever had. It is true that, if such a law were 
passed, an immense army of Republicans would be taken into 
the civil service and their jobs made permanent except as to 
removal for cause. But, on the other hand, all incentive to 
work for the party in the hope of drawing prizes would be killed, 
and national politics would be lifted to a plane higher than 
has been seriously dreamed of by public men during the last 
eighty years.”’ 


Another Southern daily, the Norfolk V irginian-Pilot (Dem.), 
maintains that President Taft took a very unpropitious moment 
for advancing his suggestion. We read: 


‘*The President is courageous indeed to father so cataclysmic 
a reform at the very moment when the chief occupation of many 
Federal office-holders in the South—however it may be in other 
sections of the country—is the pulling of wires to insure solid 
delegations from their respective States to favor Mr. Taft’s 
renomination. The President is also very optimistic if he hopes 
to get the leadership of either of the great parties to take one 
single practical step along the trail he has blazed so plainly. 
Either or both may so far incline in that direction as to slip an 
equivocal and easily evaded plank in its national platform as a 
tub to the popular whale. 

‘“‘But the Republicans are relying on the cohesive power of 
public plunder to hold their forces together for the doubtful 
struggle now pending; and the Democrats, so long exiled from 
the fat pastures where official clover blooms, would esteem the 
prospect of a Presidential victory barren of delight if it were 
not to swing open the gates to their eager browsing. ’Tis the 
fear of losing the spoils that will inspire one army to desperate 
efforts to hold its] vantage-ground. ’Tis the hope of winning 
them that will give the other closer touch of élbow as it rushes 
to the attack. 

‘*Doubtless the President is sincere, but members of his own 
party are already voicing protest against a policy which threatens 
to take from its rank and file the very strongest incentive to 
loyalty; and already Democrats are asking why the President 
does not enforce the civil-service rules already on the statute 
book, pointing to the pernicious partizan activity indulged in 
with impunity by Federal office-holders without hindrance or 
rebuke, and intimating that this scheme for sealing the fountains 
of patronage has only been hatched since the portents in the 
political horizon pointed to the expulsion of the Republicans from 
their control and benefits. It is not necessary to believe this 
in order to foresee that Mr. Taft will get little aid or comfort 
from either friends or opponents toward a consummation which, 
on general principles, is devoutly to be wished. On most of the 
other heads in his latest message we think he will have following 
from both camps in Congress; but when it comes to taking all the 
local plums in the country under the wing of the Federal civil 
service, we believe he will encounter a dead wall of resistance 
in the Republican Senate as in the Democratic House. 

“The juncture is exceedingly unpropitious for advancing 
such a proposition; and the censorious observer might be 
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tempted to suggest that the President will not be surprized 
if his suggestion falls still-born among those who alone have 
power to vitalize it.” 





147 DEAD, NOBODY GUILTY 


INE MONTHS AGO 147 persons, chiefly young women 
N and girls, were killed by a fire in the factory of the 
Triangle Waist Company at Washington Place and 
Greene Street, New York. All the subsequent evidence, as 
well as the facts of the tragedy, convinced the New York papers 
that this factory where hundreds of girls were compelled by 
circumstances to work for their livings was a veritable fire-trap, 
tho not worse, perhaps, than hundreds of other buildings in the 
city. Last week Isaac Harris and Max Blanck, owners of 
the Triangle Company, under trial for manslaughter in the first 
or second degree, were acquitted by a New York jury on their 
third ballot, after being out an hour and forty-five minutes. 
While the press in the main seem inclined to accept the verdict 
itself without serious challenge, many papers are gravely 
troubled over its practical implication that no one is responsible 
for that wholesale slaughter, and the feeling is widely exprest 
that, whatever the explanation of the outcome, justice has in 
fact’ been balked. It is ‘‘one of those disheartening failures of 
justice which are all too common in this country,”’ declares the 
New York Tribune, which goes on to say: 


‘Of all the various individuals who should have known that 
the hundreds of shirtwaist workers in Harris & Blanck’s place 
worked in peril of their lives—proprietors of the factory, city 
and state inspectors, superintendents, and those who passed on 
plans and licenses, all the personnel engaged in the empty farce 
of protecting lives in workshops—out of the whole list. of those 
whose responsibility seemed more or less obvious, the public 
prosecutor chose the proprietors as the ones whose responsibility 
might most surely be demonstrated. The charges against them 
have not been established to the satisfaction of a jury. There is 
little hope that the bringing home of personal guilt to any one 
of the many who took desperate chances with the lives of those 
workers in Washington Place may teach a salutary lesson of 
official or private responsibility. - 

‘‘The monstrous conclusion of the law is that the slaughter 
was no one’s fault, that it couldn’t be helped, or perhaps even 
that, in the fine legal phrase which is big enough to cover a 
multitude of defects of justice, it was ‘an act of God!’ This 
conclusion is revolting to the moral sense of the community. 

‘‘But why is it that justice in a case like this so often fails that 
the people are grown cynical and expect nothing else? When 
hundreds die in a factory, theater, or steamboat, under cireum- 
stances that are an indictment of every one responsible for their 
existence, officially or privately, either no one is brought to jus- 
tice or, as in the case of the General Slocum, the law is perforce 
satisfied to punish some underling whose authority is shadowy 
and unreal and whose conviction is so beside the mark that the 
public feels like apologizing for it ever after? In the case just 
ended the prosecuting officer was efficient. His record is one of 
success. It must be assumed that he has done his utmost with 
the law as it is to find and punish those on whom the guilt of the 
slaughter rests. Is the fault with a system that makes all con- 
victions difficult by excessive safeguards afforded to the accused? 
Does the law further fail in fixing a proper responsibility on owner 
and employers? If respect for law is to grow and not diminish, 
these defeats of justice, humiliating to society and repugnant 
to the individual conscience, must stop.” 


The point of view of those who must day after day submit 
themselves to risks similar to those which obtained in the Triangle 
factory is thus voiced by the New York Call (Socialist) : 


‘“‘There are no guilty. There are only the dead, and the 
authorities will forget the case as speedily as possible. 

‘Capital can commit no crime when it is in pursuit of profits. 

‘“‘Of course, it is well known that those who were killed in the 
Triangle disaster are only part, and a small part, of those mur- 
dered in industry during the passing year. There were only 
147 incinerated and mangled. But there were thousands of 
others who met a similarly agonizing fate during this year of 1911. 
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— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 
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CAN HE STOP HIM? 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


TARIFF QUESTIONS. 


“The whole capitalist system is based upon such unspeakable 
systematic murder, and those who defend the capitalist system 
defend those murders. 

‘*Perhaps the men on the jury had no thought of condoning 
murder, but that is what they did. They freed of the punish- 
ment legal guilt might bring two men who profited by the con- 
ditions that made such a disaster inevitable. They did it 
because they recognized the basic fact that their own interests 
were involved in such an action. They stood by their fellow 
manufacturers and set them free. 

‘*But the verdict of the jury in this case by no means settles 
it. There is another jury that considers the matter, and it is 
not made up alone of the stricken relatives of the murdered 
women. It is made up of the entire working class. For that 
horrible murder in the Asch building was one that concerned 
the whole working class because it was typical of the condi- 
tions under which they must gain their daily bread. 

“And the verdict of the great jury undoubtedly is that not 
only are Harris and Blanck guilty, but that the whole class to 
which they belong is guilty, and is foul with the blood of the 
workers.” 


It was a fair trial, says the New York Sun, and the New York 
Herald agrees that the verdict ‘‘is not surprizing, in view of the 
contradictory evidence presented.’’ The Brooklyn Eagle sees 
in the result a vindication of the principle of the jury trial, and 
the New York Press ‘‘can not regard i.e acquittal of the Triangle 
owners as a miscarriage of justice.”” Says The Press: 


“The blood of those victims was on more than two heads; 
on more than twenty heads; perhaps on more than a million 
heads. Everybody connected with the actual neglect of the 
fire and building laws, whether in.an official or inofficial capacity, 
shared in the blame. 

“It was a blind passion for revenge, and not a sound conviction 
that these men were exclusively responsible for the sacrifice of 
those lives, that inspired clamor by a large body of the com- 
munity for their punishment.” 


Nevertheless one of the jurors has since declared that ‘‘after 
this I have no faith in jury trials,’ and another has announced 
through the press: ‘‘I know I didn’t do my duty to the people, 
but the court’s charge prevented.’’ The point in Judge Crain’s 
charge to the jury here referred to related to the locking of the 
Washington Place door on the ninth floor, where dozens of the 
victims met their death. Said Judge Crain: 


‘‘Because they are charged with a felony, I charge you that 
before you find these defendants guilty of manslaughter in the 
first degree, you must find that this door was locked. If it 


was locked and locked with the knowledge of the defendants, 
you must also find beyond a reasonable doubt that such locking 
caused the death of Margaret Schwartz. If these men were 
charged with a misdemeanor I might charge you that they need 
have no knowledge that the door was locked, but I think that 
in this case it is proper for me to charge that they must have 
had personal knowledge of the fact that it was locked.” 


The juror whose conscience now troubles him is Victor 
Steinman. To a reporter from the New York Evening Mail 
he said: 


“‘I believed that the Washington Place door, on which the 
district-attorney said the whole case hinged, was locked at the 
time of the fire. But I could not make myself feel certain that 
Harris and Blanck knew that it was locked. And so, because 
the judge had charged us that we could not find them guilty 
unless “we believed that they knew the door was locked ther, 
I did not know what to do. 

“It would have been much easier for me if the State factory 
inspectors instead of Harris and Blanck had been on trial. 
For there would have been no doubt in my mind then as to how 
to vote. 

“‘Their duties are clearly outlined by the law. It was up 
to them, more than to Harris and Blanck, to see that the door 
was not locked. - But they were not on trial. Yet all the time 
I was refusing to vote I kept thinking about them.” 


Asked why he could not feel beyond a reasonable doubt that 
the owners knew the door to be locked, Mr. Steinman answered: 


‘Because the evidence was so conflicting and because so many 
of the witnesses on each side were lying. They told their stories 
like parrots, and I could not believe them. 

‘All I felt sure of was that the door had been locked. I be- 
lieved that piece of charred wood and the lock with the shot 
bolt that the State put into evidence. But then I believed 
also the testimony that the key was usually in the door and that 
it was tied to it with a piece of string. : 

‘*So there was the thought in my mind that during the first 
rush for that door some panic-stricken girl might have turned 
the key in an effort to open it. And if that was so, then Harris 
and Blanck could not have known of it, as the judge demanded 
they should, to. be convicted.”’ 


A number of other manslaughter indictments are still pending 
against Harris and Blanck, altho there seems to be some doubt 
as to whether they will ever be brought to trial on them. The 
ease which has resulted in their acquittal was regarded as the 
strongest of all the cases against them. 








MADERO’S CHIEF RIVAL OUT 


HE FLAT FAILURE of the Reyes ‘‘ presidential cam- 
paign,” following as it did the ignominious surrender of 
the aged warrior and his little band on Christmas 
morning, has left many to wonder whether revolutions in our 
sister republic are not at-last actually going out of style. It 
was not so in the olden days, grimly comments The Mezican 
. Herald, which reminds us of the popularity of nearly all rebel- 
lions in the past, ‘“‘among nearly all native people.” And here 
is Reyes, most feared of all Diaz’s rivals, the veritable “darling 
of the army,’’ now scarcely able at the critical hour and in his 
home state to gather a handful of men about him! 

“IT ealled on the army, I called on the people,’’ sobbed the 
broken-hearted General, ‘‘and no one responded.’ Madero 
himself was one of the most unsympathetic ones, and when 
apprised of the surrender of the gray-haired commander he is 
reported to have said: ‘‘With Reyes out of the way we will 
soon have a country absolutely at peace. We will have a 
country of peace and good government.” This point of view 
is taken by many of our own papers, among them the New York 
Evening. Post, which, with its eye on Reyes’ vanquishment, has 
this word of cheer: 


‘‘By the highly dramatic manner in which he acknowledges 
defeat, General Reyes has more than undone the harm he brought 
upon his country. For the surrender of Reyes means not only 
the collapse of the movement with which he was personally 
identified, but the collapse of the various sectional insurrections 
that have been sputtering on in the hope of a decisive turn of 
fortune against Madero. Reyes was the only man about whom 
an insurrection could center that did not on the face of it bear 
the most sinister motives; now that he is gone, there is no one 
for Madero to deal with but petty local chieftains obviously out 
for plunder.” 


On this score there is, however, a decided difference of opinion, 
and the New York Evening Mail is only echoing the sentiments 
of several other journals when it tartly remarks: 


“The conquest of Reyes comes too easily. The overthrow 
of Diaz came too easily. The thirst for trouble has not been 
slaked in Mexico. The Madero Government has too much the 
appearance of a hasty job of patchwork. ~ 

““A new garment, thoroughly made outside and in, and war- 
ranted to wear, is greatly needed by our neighbor at the south. 
It will have to be carefully constructed and put on one of these 
days.” 


The Atlanta Constitution is another observer as yet unconvinced 
of the Government’s supremacy. Of its leader, we read that: 


‘*Madero is making a show of firmness, but his garrulity, and 
the readiness with which he rushes to the newspapers, is entirely 
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unlike the calm, iron manner in which Diaz met such ebullitic:s 
before old age robbed limb and mind alike of fire and decisio::."’ 


Many editorial writers censure Madero for his threat to e:\| 
the freedom of the press. Madero blames the press for th:'+ 
frequent misrepresentation of him and of the ‘‘elect.”” Oni, 
recently the Nueva Era, the personal organ of the Governmen:' , 
commenting on this ‘‘misrepresentation,”’ gave vent to tho 
following cryptic utterance: 


“Ts there any remedy for this state of things? In the law w: 
find such a remedy, and a very proper one, but we are unwilliny 
to announce it to the fullest extent, for the pharisaical outcr: 
raised by the newspapers in question would be heard even unt: 
the other planets of our solar system and it would be said tha: 
we were uttering a covert threat that would soon cease to bh 
covert and would be a preliminary to measures for gagging the 
press and exterminating it. Nevertheless, to allay disquietude 
and put an end to the groundless excitement which day by da; 
is caused by these newspapers, something practical and effective 
ought to be done. We will say what, if necessary.” 


To this The Mexican Herald makes angry retort. The opposi- 
tion in Mexico, it declares, ‘‘is opposition to every government, 
or more truly to government in general; it is, in the last anabysis, 
anarchistic in its tendencies.”” Then this paper adds: 


‘All this is true and is to be regretted. But, be it observed, 
this system of indiscriminate attack was all right in the estima- 
tion of the very persons who now condemn it when other régimes 
and other persons were its yictims, and those régimes and persons 
were the worst of tyrants when occasionally they lost their 
patience and took action against their traducers. 

“Tt is all very human, no doubt. An act is right, when we 
do it; questionable, when others do it; and execrable, when 
our adversaries do it to our disadvantage.” 


There is no doubt that President Madero favors free speech 
and a free press, remarks the San Diego Union. ‘‘But will he 
continue to favor them if they are to become a distinet advantage 
to those who would overwhelm his government?’’ Says this 


paper: N 


‘The situation in Mexico, while not desperate, is exceedingly 
grave. Resistance to the Government is in progress in many 
parts of the Republic. It ranges from petty insurrection to 
organized revolution. It would be a bitter pill for the Maderistas 
to resort to the Diaz policy of suppression, which they denounced 
so strongly. They may find themselves driven to it, however. 
In the United States during the Civil War the press of the North 
was far from free, notwithstanding the guaranty of the Constitu- 
tion. The so-called ‘copperhead’ journals several times found 
themselves in trouble with the Federal authorities, and got the 
worst of it, too. Perhaps the Mexican papers that are making 
so reckless use of their new liberty would do better to exercise 
more discretion.” 





TOPICS 


StTanpaARpD O1z has or have raised prices.—Chicago News. 

APPARENTLY the Russian vote in this country is negligible.—Chicago 
Tribune. ’ 

Tue pension trouble is easily understood when.you consider that there 
are 25,687 enrolled pension-attorneys.—Houston Post. 

Mr. Suvuster’s real ability as a financier will be shown if he manages to 
collect his salary in full.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 

Ir is plain that whatever may happen to the Taft boom, it will not be 
blown. up from the inside.—Columbus Ohio State Journal. 

PresipENtT Tart urges the revision of Schedule K, and it is suspected 
that he would also like to revise the T. R. schedule.—Kansas City Star. 

Ir W. Morgan Shuster is fond of excitement he must have had a corking 
good time anyway—almost equal to being President for a while.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 

Iron Age reports that three roads last week contracted for 75,000 kegs of 
spikes. Got to nail things down with all these politicians about.— Wall 
Street Journal. 


Speciat cable dispatches to The Herald from China, Persia, Tripoli, 
Ecuador, and Paraguay suggest that the dove of peace has a broken wing. 
—New York Herald. 


IN BRIEF 


How seriously they take this trial of the packers in England!—Chicago 
News. 

A NATURE FAKEE might say that the fy in Mr. Taft’s ointment is T. 
R.’s presidential bee.—Detroit News. 

Extinct volcanoes are doing great damage in Mexico. Mt. Reyes, 
however, is not among them.—Boston Herald. 

A DIPLOMATIC sedative, we may say, is having two battle-ships where the 
other power has put one.—Charleston News and Courier. 

Mancuv dynasty is discovertng how sharper than a serpent's tooth it 
is to have a Wu Ting-fang.—New York Herald. 

Democrats in Congress may be reminded that there are more voters 
wearing wool than raising it.— Wall Street Journcl. 


Ir is Wall Street’s rueful opinion that the Sherman Law and the Sherman 
definition of war are not very far apart.—New York Evening Post. 

Mr. Carneaie says he would like to have been a reporter. If he had 
been he would not be out $225,000,000 in philanthropies.—Detroit News. 


Ir half of the nice things are true that are said about young Mr. Shuster, 
there ought to be a job awaiting him in his own country. There are other 


Federal office-holders who might better be spared for export to Persia.— — 


New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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Jovernment for the last few years. The papers, Indian 

and European, have been filled with wild rumors of dis- 
affection. There have been many eases of political assassination 
ond the vernacular press have sometimes poured forth such 
vituperation against the British Raj that suppression of journals 
and deportation of editors became at 
one time the order of the day. Then 
Lord Curzon, for reasons which he 
thought afforded sufficient warranty, 
cut up the great province of Bengal in- 
to two parts. India is a country of 150 
languages, but Bengal has two principal 
tongues, that spoken by the Hindus, 
Bengali, and that spoken by the Mo- 
hammedans, largely Persian. The mis- 
fortune was that Lord Curzon by his 
division of Bengal separated into two 
different provinces those speaking Ben- 
gali and put the two sections under 
different governments and jurisdiction. 
As a consequence of this and various 
other grievances India lay in a dis- 
turbed condition, and the Durbar has 
afforded an opportunity of placating 
the disaffected. The latest London 
papers publish the list of boons granted 
by the imperial proclamation of George 
V. for this very purpose. We have 
already given it in outline, but it is 
worth repeating: 


| NDIA HAS BEEN a great source of anxiety to the English 


The seat of government is to be 
transferred from Calcutta to Delhi, the 
ancient capital of the Moguls. 

A revision of the partition of Ben- 
gal, which (under Lord Curzon’s 
scheme) caused so much ferment. 
The Bengali-speaking divisions of the 
province are now reunited. 

Three hundred and _ thirty - three 
thousand pounds to be spent in promo- 
ting popular education, with further 
generous grants in the future. 

Half a month’s pay granted to all 
non-commissioned officers, men, and 
reservists of the British Army in India 
and the Indian Army. 

Native officers and men of the Indian 
Army henceforth to be eligible for the 
Victoria Cross. 

Half a month’s pay granted to sub- 
ordinate civil servants. 

Certain prisoners to be released. 

Civil debtors now in prison, whose debts may be small, and 
due not to fraud but to real poverty, shall be discharged and 
their debts paid. 


The Bengal arrangement is’ explained by the Manchester 
Guardian: 


‘‘The problem of Bengal is dealt with in a fashion that makes 
all recent alterations of boundaries look -petty and timorous by 
comparison. Two things in this connection have long been 
manifest—first, that without some readjustment in the premier 
province no hope could be entertained of the reestablishment 
of cordial relations between rulers and ruled; secondly, that a 
return to the status quo ante was out of the question. The new 
Bengal will be markedly different from the old, but it will have 
the essential merit of reuniting under one authority the Bengali- 
speaking people split asunder by the Curzon partition of 1905.” 


PACIFYING EFFECT OF THE DURBAR 





THE GAEKWAR OF BARODA, 


Raised by the British Government from farmer's 
boy to ruler of 2,000,000 subjects. His discourtesy 
to the King at the Durbar, he explained later, 
was due to ‘‘nervousness,’’ but his loyalty is under 
suspicion, and it is even said that the revolutionary 
outrages of jrecent years have been traced to him. 
and that he has supplied the conspirators with funds. page: 


By this new arrangement ‘‘the true Bengal nation, which was 
eut in half by the Curzon partition, recovers its unity and an 
administration of its own jinder the Governor in Council,’ re- 
marks the London Westminster Gazette. 

Irrespectively of this practical side of the Imperial Coronation 
at Delhi, it seems as if when the correspondent of the London 
Daily Mail declared ‘‘the greatest pag- 
eant of all time took place at Delhi yes- 
terday,’’ he was recalling the words of 
Lord Curzon uttered seven years ago: 
“The moment imagination has gone 
out of your Asiatic policy, your Empire 
will dwindle and deecay.’’ As the Lon- 
don Standard remarks: 


“The decorative details of an Indian 
pageant are far from being unimpor- 
tant. Lord Lytton, in a private letter 
to Lord Beaconsfield, quaintly com- 
pared them to certain parts of an 
animal which are of no use to the 
butcher, but from which, as he said; 
augurs draw omens that move armies 
and influence princes. 

‘‘That was the poet-Viceroy’s excuse 
for what he feared might be considered 
his fussiness or frivolity in dwelling on 
the decorative side of his Imperial as- 
semblage. The decoration has cer- 
tainly not been neglected on the pres- 
ent occasion, but we shall be greatly 
surprized if it throws into the shade 
the real significance of the event.” 


The ‘‘real significance of the event’”’ 
is dwelt upon at some length by the 
London Times. This paper admits that 
in Hindustan there has been ‘‘an un- 
deniable, but somewhat artificial, 
growth of national sentiment.’’ There 
have been seen ‘‘jealousy and antago- 
nism between races and creeds and 
castes.’ The dangers threatened by 
such division make ‘‘the vast majority 
of Indians all the more fully aware of 
the necessity of British rule.’”’ But 
‘*the Eastern mind requires something 
more than a mere symbol.” The 
Durbar has given it what it requires. 
This paper thus dwells upon the point 
that Orientals are better taught through 
the eye than through the ear or printed 


“It requires the living presence of 
the Crown, a presence that can be seen and almost touched. 
That is, we believe, the true significance of the personal homage 
. . . from the princes and peoples of India, summoned for the 
first time in history into the actual presence of their Western 
Sovereign wearing before their eyes the crown and mantle of 
Empire. That they have so seen him is the message—an | 
all-sufficient message in itself—which they will carry back with 
them to all parts of the Indian Empire. To us the King- 
Emperor will carry back the echo of that message in the 
assurance of India’s abiding loyalty to the British Crown— 
not to lull us into supine indifference to the immense and growing 
difficulties of our task as the rulers of India, but to stimulate us: 
to a fresh sense of our great responsibilities and of the lofty, if 
at times onerous, duties conferred upon us by the guardianship 
of three hundred millions of people, whom, in His Majesty’s: 
own words, it is our mission ‘to advance in the ways of pe: -e, 
prosperity, and contentment.’”’ 
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GERMAN VOICES AGAINST WAR 


STARTLING LIGHT on the very real danger of 
A war between Germany and England was seen during 
the recent tiff over Morocco, when the British fleets 
were assembled in ports on the German Ocean, ready to strike 
or ward a blow, and the German Navy kept to the open 
sea, not daring to enter any home port, for fear of being ‘‘bot- 


\ 
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ilized Power has done—in her colonies and in all her spheres of 
influence. What vast advantages do German banks, trade, and 
industry derive from the territories under English power? Ask 
the German business man in England, India, South Africa, or 
elsewhere—everywhere you will hear what the tariff policy of 
England means to us in hard cash. How many regions has 
England first opened up through her political expansion, and 
then with no ill feeling granted a free market to the German 
goods that have followed this growth!” 


The business agreement proposed will be tine 














best solution of the disarmament problem, de- 
clares the semiofficial Koelnische Zeitung, whose 
authoritative pronouncement runs as follows: 


‘*There has been much talk in the press of the 
need of coming to a business understanding with 
Great Britain, and to a compact, especially in 
colonial matters, which will render future dis- 
putes impossible. Such an agreement is to be 
the forerunner of an understanding on naval 
armaments in order to set bounds to the pres- 
ent international competition. At present the 
German has to overcome a natural reluctance 
before he can come to a friendly understanding 
with England, and yet, perhaps, that is the only 
way to dissipate the mistrust which poisons the 
relations between the two countries, for the in- 
crease in naval armaments on both sides must 
finally lead to the goal for which armaments are 
intended—namely, war.” 


‘In the end,” proclaims the Liberal Vossische 
Zeitung (Berlin), ‘‘we shall be able to agree with 








GERMANY GETS A BONE; THE REST GET THE SOUP, 


—Amsterdammer. 


tled up.” So the war-scare is evidently more than idle talk, and 
the war-lords stand ready for hostilities at the drop of the hat. 
In the midst of these alarms calm thinkers in both countries ares 
asking what is to be gained by war. In England Norman 
Angell has branded war as ‘‘ The Great Illusion,” in his book and 
in newspaper articles. Whether consciously or unconsciously, 
many German publicists are adopting this principle, and railing 
against all that ‘rattling of the saber’’ which delights so many 
Pan-Germanists. It is trade and wealth, and the safe and 
profitable distribution of industrial products, carried on without 
bloodshed and the assumption of serious administrative respon- 
sibilities, that should be the aim of governments, says Mr. 
Max von Brandt, ex-Ambassador to China, in the Deutsche 
Revue (Berlin). To quote his words: & 


“The Pan-German political bawlers and patriotic phrase- 
mongers take a cheap delight in appealing to the sword in 
speeches and newspaper articles. But the matter is a much 
more serious one to the head of the state, in whose hand the 
sword has been placed. It is his duty firmly and unhesitatingly 
to withstand the opinions and utterances that rage around him, 
to stick to justice, and to maintain it unwaveringly. What 
he has accomplished ix this matter should win the recognition 
and gratitude of all. The foreign campaigns carried on by 
Rome were actually ruinous to the empire of the old Cesars, 
and the modern German Empire has really nothing to seek for 
in Morocco but trade and a right of way for its subjects; and 
the principle of right which it cherishes, and its good sharp 
sword, can guarantee these peaceful privileges to them.”’ 


This point is enlarged upon at some length by one of the 
keenest of German journalists, the Socialist Max Harden, who 
writes in his Zukunft (Berlin) that England and Germany should 
‘get together”’ and come to the conclusion that not the acquisi- 
tion of new territories, but the maintenance of the open door, 
should be the object of their agreement. Thus we read: 


‘*How does England stand with regard to this vital question? 
She grants us the open door in the widest sense, as no other civ- 


England instead of fighting.’’ 

Sir Edward Grey, British Foreign Minister, 
speaking recently in Parliament, exprest his wish 
to improve Anglo-German relations, but regretted that it was 
impossible for a statesman in either country to compel ‘‘a favor- 

















ENGLAND AND GERMANY, 


Peace ANcEt—‘“ I'm doing my best to make them kiss and be 
friends, but they just won't!'’"—Kladderadatsch (Berlin), 


able breeze of public opinion.” ‘“‘ Does Sir Edward Grey 
realize,” asks the London Daily Chronicle, ‘‘ that so far as this 
country is concerned a favorable breeze is already biowing?”’ 
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WHAT WILL BECOME OF CHINA? 


HATEVER THE RESULT of the present interven- 
W ex of the Powers to reconcile the rulers and ruled in 

China, there are still those who believe no peace will 
he permanent till one side is thoroughly whipt and the other in- 
disputably supreme. Any compromise will lead to bickering, it 
is predicted, and revolts, small or large, will continue till one or 
the other party shows its ability to hold the whip hand. The 
radieal divergence of views, even among the best-informed, about 
whieh party will finally rule, is seen in two articles that reach 
us at the same time, one showing that China must become a 
republic, and the other proving that no such thing can possibly 
happen. The republican side is presented in a highly optimistic 
manner by ‘‘A Chinese Republican” in an interview with a rep- 
resentative of the Paris Liberté. This Celestial lives in Paris 
and has married a Parisian wife. Owing to some differences 
with the Manchu Government he exiled himself and became as 
far as possible a Frenchman. He wore, on the occasion of the 
interview, ‘‘an elegant suit of occidental cut. His hair was 
pomaded and parted in the middle, and he had no pigtail.”’ ‘‘He 
still keeps up communication with the revolutionists and is up 

















LET CHINA BEWARE. 
The faces of the European Powers are apparently peaceful 
and friendly, but a closer examination shows they are but brutes 
after all. —Tokyo Puck. 


‘to date in the news from China.’”’ When asked about the prob- 
able result of the reform movement he replied: 


‘*The Chinese revolution is sure to prove the finest, the easiest, 
and the least sanguinary that history has ever recorded. There 
are in it no complications resulting from the existence of cliques 
or parties. One unanimous sentiment prevails—the sentiment 
of nationality! 

‘‘Now understand me. The Chinese people, having become 
conscious cf their strength, as of their distinct existence, are 


rising against the domination of a foreign race, a barbarous race, 


who have seized and held the throne for three centuries. 
‘‘China is patient. She has endured the Manchus, their ré- 
gime of theft, their government of corruption and treason.” 


The mandarinate was not a Chiriese social order, but ‘‘Man- 
chu,” declares the Chinese Parisian—‘‘a régime of ignorance,”) 
and he continues: 


‘The degrees of the mandarinate are nof conferred for merit, 
but bought for cash. The lower officials are recruited through 
favoritism and nepotism. I must repeat to you that 4,000,000 
Manchus, indolent and uneducated, have established their dom- 
ination over 400,000,000 of Chinese, by keeping them in the 
most absolute illiteracy. The Manchus have no intellectual or 
moral superiority over the Chinese, quite the contrary. The 
Manchu Government has always shown itself opposed to the 
‘spirit of reform.” 


On declaring that ‘‘the explosion of national sentiment will 
compel the army to cooperate with the Chinese patriots,’’ this 
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CHINA’S NEW BONNET. 


—Ulk (Berlin). 


speaker was asked: ‘‘And the consequences?’? 
in ‘‘enthusiastic accents ”’: 


He answered 


“The consequences? Why, a republic, of course. A repub- 
lic means peace and order, it means the opening up to China of 
European progress; it will prove the Chinese torch of civiliza- 
tion in the Far East.” 


Very different are the opinions of some English statesmen 
who know China and the Far East, and in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After Sir Henry Arthur Blake, who has been Governor 
successively of Hong Kong and Ceylon, avers that a republic 
is an impossibility in China. One great obstacle is presented 
by the religion of the country, for we read: 


‘‘There are certain observances connected with the religious 
worship of China for which an emperor is required, except China 
at large is prepared to chang her religious customs at the bid- 
ding of the ‘Intelligents,’ to 12:3 mind a far-fetched assumption. 
These considerations *iapress me with the view that with what- 
ever seeming enthusiasm the flag of rebellion has been raised, 
the leaders are face to face with stupendous difficulties if a com- 
pact army of well-drilled Imperial troops remain faithful.”’ 


This writer thinks that much graver difficulties are to be found 

















IT LOOKS BAD FOR THE ELEPHANT. 
—National Review (Shanghai). 
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in the ingrained character of the people, who have had all ideas 
of liberty ground out of them by years of violence and oppres- 
sion. He says: 


“The idealists picture a settled and law-abiding community 
aglow with patriotism and burning with a desire to record their 
vote. The facts of Chinese life do not, unfortunately, quadrate 
with these ideals. China has for all these centuries been con- 

. trolled by violence and financed by ‘squeezes’ modified by bri- 
bery. These ugly principles are crystallized by custom until a 
working system has been evolved that almost neutralizes the 
pinch of the executive shoe. The working agriculturist having 
paid his very modest rice tax has no fear of any further inter- 
ference from the Government, but, on the other hand, he enjoys 
no protection from robbery, which is frequent, and is usually 
earried out by armed gangs. The traders and merchants afford 
the hunting-ground for the forced benevolences for viceroy, 
governor, magistrate, or other official. Those who can afford it 
secure a guard for their houses. China is accustomed to vio- 
lence. If a district becomes too bad a force of ‘braves’ is sent 
there, who relentlessly destroy those whom they are satisfied 
are bad characters. In the towns the pawn offices, which are 
really the storehouses for valuables, are strongly fortified build- 
ings, with every precaution for defense. All the great cities con- 
tain a large proportion of turbulent people ready to take the 
fullest advantage of disturbance, political or otherwise, by vio- 
lence and pillage. 

“‘Upon communities such as these the dogs of war have been 
let loose. Hankow and Wuchang are in ruins, and in Nanking 
the Manchu garrison have repaid in kind the Manchu massacre 
of 1853.” 


Moreover, he conc.udes, the different provinces of China are 
divided by antipathies and are different in manners, religion, and 
to some extent in language, and even ‘‘a successful revolution 
of discordant states would assuredly result in chaos.’’—Transla- 
tion made for THe LireRARY D1GEst. 





WHY ARGENTINA WANTS A FLEET 


RGENTINA DEPENDS so largely on the European 
A market for the disposal of her agricultural and other 
productions that thoughtful people there are asking 

what will become of her prosperity in case there breaks out a 
“European conflagration.”” The great newspaper Argentina 
(Buenos Aires) discusses this question at length and demands 
that the Government proceed to build a powerful fleet of war- 
ships to protect the commerce of the country. ‘‘The political 
experience of the United States’”’ and the ‘‘example of Great 
Britain” equally point to the importance of the national Navy. 
“The British war-fleet dominates every sea, and with the sup- 
port of this the merchant marine of the country securely moves 
in every quarter of the globe.” Argentina’s present Navy con- 
sists of five battle-ships: two dreadnoughts of 28,000 tons armed 
with twelve 12-inch guns, two ships of 2,336 tons with 8-inch 
guns, and one of 4,267 tons with 9-inch guns. This Government 
possesses also two armored cruisers of 6,840 tons armed with 
6-inch guns, and two ships of the same class of 7,000 tons with 


6-inch guns. In addition to these are three cruisers of from 3,000° 


to 4,500 tons. She has also two armored gunboats, two torpedo 
gunboats, and some miscellaneous craft. 

This fleet is declared quite inadequate to act as convoy or 
protection to the merchant marine, for Argentina has a regis- 
tered shipping to the amount of 156 steamers of 77,758 tons and 
179 sailing-vessels of 52,366 tons, while the coasting trade is car- 
ried on by 29,479 vessels with a tonnage of 6,626,314. ‘Our ocean 
commerce,” says the writer, ‘‘is vital to our prosperity,” but: 

““TIn the remarkable development of modern naval architecture 
the vast units of a fleet maintain so great a preponderance that 
a modest navy like our own is equal to only about two dread- 
noughts. The sole comfort is that so far the great naval Powers 
have not come into any such conflict with us as would deliver 
this fleet into the hands of an adversary.” 

As it is, Argentine commerce is exposed to attack at any 
moment, and should have protection: 
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‘‘The merchant vessels which fly the flag of Argentina shoud 
certainly have some guaranty against arbitrary rulings as ‘o 
contraband of war, a guaranty which can never be enjoyed by 
an unarmed nation. This is a point which should engage thie 
most serious attention of our Government. Fleets of war are 
not to be improvised in a day; on the contrary, a consideralie 
period of time is necessary for the material construction of its 
units, and a still longer time is required for the formation an‘ 
training of the crews. There is the further consideration th: t 
a great war is generally secret and sudden in breaking out. An 
example is to be found in the fact that scarcely two months ago 
the Morocco question, and the unexpected appearance of a Gev- 
man war-ship at Agadir, caused alarm all over Europe, and to- 
day Italy suddenly presents the same problem by her action in 
Tripoli. It is a somewhat banal commonplace to observe that 
the peace of the world has no better support than naval prepa- 
ration in every quarter.” 


Argentina does not expect to use her Navy against the South 
American republics, but in defending her oversea commerce, and 
we read: 


“The demand for a naval fleet of Argentina does not imply 
the possibility of conflict with our neighbors. The ground for 
this demand is that the rich productions of the country make 
oceanic navigation indispensable, with the result that Argen- 
tina should be in position to make her merchant flag respected. 
In the event of a naval war the merchant flags seek out those 
who are able to defend them, just as during the Civil War in the 
United States many North American ships flew a foreign flag, 
a contingency Argentina should avoid.” 


But, this writer adds: 


“The navigation laws of the United States are so strictly in 
favor of her own national industries that serious obstacles lie 
in the way of any merchant-ship that would ask hef protection. 
A great continental war would make the protection of the 
smaller neutral states much sought after, but in general they 
would not possess sufficient military elements to give much help 
at sea. In fact, Argentina for its own safety should represent a 
naval power superior to that of either the Scandinavian states, 
Portugal, Holland, Belgium, or even Spain—certainly of all 
America, with the exception of the United States.” 


Away with weak and idle pacifism, exclaims this writer, and 
down with all those who oppose tooth and nail the project for 
a powerful Argentine Navy. He concludes with this appeal: _ 


‘The arguments stated above point out to the people at large 
and to the powers that be the importance of a complete reor- 
ganization of our Navy, especially as regards the material, size, 
and number of its ships. At the same time we must condemn 
the attitude taken by our pacifists and the falsity of the posi- 
tion assumed by those who persist in a systematic opposition 
to all schemes of naval expansion.” 


- The same advocacy of ‘‘an armed peace’ and the same con- 
demnation of disarmament and of pacifism, even of arbitration 
treaties, is exprest by the largest paper of all Latin America, 
the Prensa (Buenos Aires). This organ points to the United 
States as a warning. Our country, we are told, ‘‘which in- 
creases its armament, day by day to a more formidable extent, 
manifests side by side with this preparation for an ‘armed peace ’ 
an eager desire for general pacification, which desire is always 
forgotten when questions of national inviolability crop up.”’ To 
quote further: 

‘In the pacifist theories of the United States has originated 
that commercial policy which they style Pan-Americanism, which 
the confraternity of American states, north and south, are to 
cultivate as favorable and necessary for mutual commercial 
prosperity.” 

Argentina has made sufficient sacrifices in preserving peace 
with her neighbors, we are told, and this writer emphatically 
concludes: 

“It is reasonable to conclude therefore that the policy of 
pacifism and of arbitration treaties has hitherto failed to produce 
and is not now producing the uniform results of international 
justice which we were led to expect. To us it has brought 


dismemberment, to our neighbors expansion.”—Translations 
made for Tue Litprary Diaest. 
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BATTLES IN THE OIL FIELDS 


ful operation, but it appears that the element of strife 

with one’s neighbors is always present in it. The farmer 
or ranchman may build a fence to keep his neighbors out, but 
fences « not be built below ground, and, altho theoretically 
the owner of the surface has title ; 


Bu» FOR OIL might seem to be an eminently peace- 


to competitors, unless prospect holes show water-sands that 
may endanger the neighboring properties as well as their own. 
There are, however, cases that have been reported where con- 
cerns have deliberately flooded a field, or portions of it, to drive 
the oil from neighboring properties to their own, or where by 
destroying neighboring lands these companies have benefited by a 

loss of competition. Whether 





down to the center of the earth, 
there are ways of enticing sub- 
terranean wealth to cross the 
boundaries, especially when that 
wealth is in fluid form. Hence 
a late comer may find that all 
the oil under his property has 
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or not such charges are true, I 
do not pretend to assert. They 
may only: be the result of per- 


Y fervid imaginations. 


‘The question of placing wells 
so as to drain the largest pos- 
sible territory involves some in- 
teresting problems. One ease in 
particular seems worthy of study. 





formed the habit of running 
into a neighbor’s well; or, on the 
other hand, the later proprietor 
may be the cleverer and, by 
methods whose honesty appar- 
ently no good oil-man questions, 
may attract the liquid riches ; 
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In. one of the Oklahoma fields 
an independent operator held a 
very good oil property which he 
desired to develop. Upon in- 
vestigation it was found that 
the only pipe-line in this field 
was owned by a Standard Oil 
subsidiary, which owned all the 
neighboring land, or rather held 











away from older borings to his 
own. From this it results that oil- 
borings in certain regions have be- 
come a sort of game, in which adjacent proprietors are the con- 
testants, and which has as well-recognized principles of ‘‘attack”’ 
and ‘‘defense”’ as football. All these facts, together with some 
shrewd advice to such as may desire to profit by them, are de- 
tailed in an article with the innocent title “Geological Factors 
in Oil Production,” contributed by Dorsey Hager to The Mining 
and Scientific Press (San Francisco, December 9). Says Mr. 
Hager: 

“Tt is almost a self-evident fact that the first well in a field 
has an advantage over all other wells, other things being equal. 


If one company completes a 
well a month ahead of another, 


HOW TO ENTICE THY NEIGHBOR'S OIL. 
Mr. R. bores 13 wells to Mr. Y.'s 4, and gets all the oil. 


leases on it. The independent 
operator could not afford to 
build a pipe-line of bis own, and 
the corporation held him up for transportation. Obviously, the’ 
only thing he could do was to keep his land. Unfortunately 
for him, the Standard leases were lower on the dip; and, as this 
concern was developing its properties, the independent was forced 
to give up hope of getting any oil from his property. The Stand- 
ard concern would not buy his land, so that in time the property 
was exhausted without the independent obtaining anything for 
his share. This is an extreme case of drainage. However, the 
same principle applies to nearly all oil-fields where one eompany 
is favorably situated to drain oil from others. The principal 
elements considered in placing a well to best drain a neighbor- 
ing property are: (a) the spacing of wells; (b) the degree of 
dip of the oil-sand. 





it is but natural that the first 
well will take the cream of the 
production. But more than this 
is likely to happen. The first 
well may form channels which 

will effectually drain a territory, 
and a neighboring well or wells ° 


u 


reason for the barrenness of the 
wells contiguous to the Lake 
View gusher. In this case the 
theory seems correct, as recent 
reports indicate that wells near- 
by have greatly increased in pro- 
duetion since the great gusher 
has ceased flowing. ...... 
“Tt may seem a rare occur- 
rence for a company to tap oil- 
sands unknown to its neighbors. 
This, however, is not an unusual 
oceurrence, especially where 
companies have failed to pros- 4 
pect for deeper sands. It is then 
discovered too late that more 
venturesome neighbors have 


ops 





‘*Where an opposing company 
has already sunk its wells, there 
are certain lines of procedure 
that may be suecessful. If its 
wells are far apart it will be of 
advantage to place wells at inter- 
mediate points as well as oppo- 
site the other wells. The wells 
on Y are spaced 700 and 800 
——-| feet apart. Wells on R may 
then be spaced 350 and 400 feet 
apart. This will foree the Y 
operators to drill wells between 
the others. This being the case, 
the R operators have the ad- 
vantage of being down the dip, 
and, by placing back wells at 
a points intermediate between the 
first row of wells, effectually 
cover all the line presented by Y, 
and, having more wells, should 
draw the oil more rapidly than 
the single line of wells. This 
condition is by no means a 
theoretical one. It exists in a 
number of places, but is often 
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tapped the lowest sands and 
gained a good production at the 
first econeern’s. expense, having 
drained much. of the property 
of the careless concern. Again, companies often wilfully 
hold back information regarding their prospect holes, and 
give misleading information as to lower sands. However, 
no company is under morai obligation to give information 


NOT A SPIDER’S WEB, 


But nevertheless a trap for the unwary. It shows how a well may 
establish drainage lines and draw oil from adjacent wells. 


quite unnoticed. ......- 

“The problem of defense is 
next in order. ‘The elements to 
be considered are much the same 
as those of offense. 

‘Often, indeed in most cases, a property may embody the 
principles of offense against properties higher on the dip and 
defense. against properties lower on the dip... . Different 
systems have been worked out by many companies.” 











THE MAKING OF A “HALF-TONE” 
M we ILLUSTRATION has been revolutionized 


by the so-called ‘‘half-tone’”’ method of making from 
photographs blocks that may be printed in an ordinary 
press, and that show not only blacks and whites, but all the 
gradations between these—the ‘‘half’’ and other fractional 


‘**tones’”’—onee thought to be beyond the power of ordinary - 





THE CAMERA WITH THE SCREEN IN POSITION, FOR MAKING A HALF-TONE. 


printing. These half-tones, as in hand engraving, are produced 
by minute subdivision of the blacks and whites, varying all the 
way from sparse white dots on the black ground, for the darker 
tones, to black dots on a white ground for the lighter ones, with 
all possible gradations and admixtures for those between. The 
great discovery that made the process possible was not this 
mixing of the blacks and whites, reduced to tiny specks, for that 
was known long ago to every engraver, but the method of pro- 
ducing these mixtures all at once by the use of photography 
with the aid of screens of ruled glass. The making of the so- 
called ‘‘ process block” in all its detail is described by H. E. 
Rea in Knowledge (London, December) in an article from which 
we quote as follows: 


‘*A block must be made capable of printing side by side with 
type, and it must be able to give all the range of tones of the 
original from black to white. 
It is made to do this by having 
its surface cut up into a very 
large number of ‘dots’ or 
squares—so small as to be, as 
a general rule, unnoticed by the 
naked eye—which catch the ink 
when the roller goes over them 
and which immediately after- 
ward print the picture. 

‘“‘The block-maker has first 
to consider—when he gets the 
photograph or drawing which is 
to be reproduced—what sort of 
paper the block is to be used 
upon, whether rough or with a 
smooth surface, or art paper. 
The better the paper is, the 
greater is the number of ‘dots’ 
which ean be made and the closer 
they will be together. The 
original is then pinned up on 
the copying-board (see figure), 
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which is illuminated by two powerful are lamps, and a photo- 
graph is taken of it, which may reduce or enlarge it, according 
to the size of the block wanted, and which, at the same time, 
brings the ‘dots’ into existence. ...... 

‘*The ‘dots’ are obtained by interposing in the camera, |:e- 
tween the photographie plate and the lens, a ruled screen whieh 
is made by having two diagonally ruled glass plates sealed ‘o- 
gether, the result being a cross-lined mesh. The image passing 
through this gets cut up into a series of dots and squares — 
ranging gradually from fine black dots in the transparent parts 
of the negative to squares in the half-tones and transparent dots 
in the high lights. The mesh of the screens varies much—rai- 
ging from fifty lines to the inch for very heavy orrough printing 
to four hundred lines to the inch for the most careful and finest 
art printing. The most useful sereens have one hundred and 
twenty, one hundred and thirty-three, and one hundred and fifi y 
lines to the inch, and these are, as a general rule, the sizes used 
in connection with illustrations for magazines. In the case of 
the daily papers—which are very rapidly printed on fast-running 
machines—the illustrations require screens with a much more 
open mesh—usually of from seventy-five to one hundred lines 
to the inch. ...... 

‘When the operator has adjusted the screen to the required 
distance from the plate—so as to give the kind of ‘dot’ desired 
—he makes his first exposure, which is to give the ‘dot’ forma- 
tion in the darker parts of the subject. He then places the cap 
on the lens, puts in a larger stop and exposes again. He, in this 
way, gets a ‘dot’ formation of the detail. The third exposure 
—with a still larger stop—is for the ‘dot’ formation in the high 
lights (see enlarged illustration of the screen effect). Some op- 
erators make only two exposures. The different stops used vary 
a great deal. . . . The exposures are very short—whichever of 
these stops are used. Their whole aggregate length—from the 
beginning of the first till the end of the third—varies from a 
minute and a half to three minutes if an are lamp of the enclosed 
type is used, as this gives the greater percentage of violet or 
active rays of light, to which the plates are most sensitive... The 
exposure with the open type of are lamp is about three times 
as long.” 


The exposed plate is now developed in the ordinary way, and 
afterward reduced in density by letting a ‘‘cutting-out”’ solu- 
tion flow over it until the ‘dots’ are of the size necessary to give 
the requisite brightness. The finished negative is now dried 
and printed on copper, which has been sensitized with white of 
egg, fish glue, and bichromate of ammonium. The print on the 
copper plate is developed in water, which dissolves away the 
solution not acted upon by the light, and it is afterward burned 
or baked to make the coating into a hard enamel. To quote 
again: 


“The plate is now passed on to the etchers, who place it in a 
solution of perchlorid of iron. This eats away the copper be- 
tween the dots, and thus leaves the image standing up in relief, 
the enamel not allowing the solution to touch the ‘dots.’ A 
rough. proof is now taken of the print in order to see what further 
etching is required. This fine etching is done by stopping out, 
with a resisting varnish, parts which do not require any further 





THE CAMERAS AND METHODS OF ILLUMINATION. 
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etching, and the high lights are then etched up 
so as to give more brightness and detail. . . . . 

‘‘The methods of working and the apparatus 
used have, within the last few years, been 
,rought to such perfection that it is now pos- 
sible for a block to be completely made—ready 
t» be put on the printing-press—within one 
jour from the time the photograph or drawing 
i. placed in the operator’s hands. This, of 
t 


ourse, is only for a hurried illustration; the 
isual time taken over a block is from four to 
ive hours.” 





THE SENSES OF PLANTS 
Ts PLANTS see, touch, and taste, 


and also have an elementary sense of 

direction, appears to Henri Coupin, 
who writes on the subject in La Revue (Paris), 
to be undoubted. These words must not be 
interpreted in a human sense, of course; but 
we habitually use them without so interpre- 
ting them, in applying them to the lower orders 
of animal life. The sight of an insect is of 
quite a different kind from that of a man; and 
the sight exercised by a plant is of course 
lower still. What the writer means is that 
plants react to the stimuli around them and 
apparently even discriminate between different stimuli in this 
reaction, so that they may be assumed to have something in 
the nature of perception, using the word very broadly. We 
quote from an abridgment of Mr. Coupin’s article that appears 
in The Scientific American Supplement (New York, December 
16), where we read in part: 


“The most highly developed sense belonging to plants is 
that of sight, which permits them to perceive lighi, but not to 
distinguish objects. 

‘It is easy to show the influence of light on plants by cultiva- 
ting one in a room with a single window. The stalks, as they grow, 
will turn toward the window, i.e., they are positively heliotropic. 
This sensibility to light is also found in the roots, but these 
shun the light; they are negatively heliotropic. 

‘‘In the perception of light by leaves the epidermis of the upper 
surface seems to play the most important réle. This epidermis 
is frequently composed of cells which are really tiny convex 
lenses. These reflect and collect the rays like the ordinary 
burning-glass. This concentrated light exerts a stimulus or 
irritation on the protoplasm of 
the cells, and the stimulus is 
transmitted to the stems, which 
respond by so bending and twist- 
ing as always to keep the leaf 
in its position perpendicular to 
the rays. Haberlandt does not 
hesitate to call these privileged 
cells ‘eyes’ and to compare 
them to those very simple eyes 
known as ocelli found in spiders 
and many insects.” 


A striking experiment cited by 
Coupin shows the influence of 
light on the microscopic alge 
which abound in water and have 
the power of motion. If some 
of the greenish water found in 
pools be put in a glass tube 
coated with lampblack, and a 
word be written on the tube by 
erasing the lampblack along the 
lines of the lettering, then the 
light will enter through the let- 
ters, the alge will flock to them, 
and when the tube is cleaned of 
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lampblack after standing in the sun a day or 
so, the word will appear written”in green 
alge. To quote further: 


‘*A sense equally wide-spread among plants 
is that of touch. The best-known case is 
that of the sensitive plant, which at the 
slightest contact folds its leaflets together and 
finally lets the whole leaf droop. 

‘*Of late years the movements of the sensi- 
tive plant have been closely studied and there 
has been detected a tissue of slightly e!ongated 
cells communicating with each other by 
minute passages, and admirably adapted, like 
a network of nerves, for conveying the tactile 
sensation to the rest of the plant, which, for 
reasons that escape us, changes the tension 
of its aqueous system, whence arise the leaf- 
movements we observe. 

‘* Another leaf, likewise extremely sensitive, 
is that of Venus’s fly-trap, or dionza, which is 
composed of a flat blade terminating in two 
appendages that fit together and revolve 
around a central hinge. This union occurs 
frequently when an insect alights on the 
trap, which is immediately sprung, and 
eatches the intruder, whence its name. In 
seeking to cause the movement it is found to 
be produced with certainty only when one of 
the three small hairs inside the trap is touched. 
Here, then, the same sense of touch is clearly 
localized, and we might say, indeed, that 
the plant has veritable tactile organs, such as are found in the 
epidermis of most animals. 

‘*Consider, too, the actions of tendrils, those organs by which 
many plants attach themselves to neighboring objects, as every 
one has seen vines and melons do. If they meet no support 
while growing they remain almost straight, but, if by chance they 
stumble against a twig, within a few hours they have twined 
about it. The sensation of contact has stimulated them to this 
formation of ringlets. Moreover, the excitation produced is 
transmitted to a certain distance, so that the tendril will continue 
to twine even below the point of contact and thereby bring the 
plant nearer to the supporting object. The twinit x way even 
be reduced by stroking the tendril repeatedly on. t2.s°sams si#o, 

‘“‘Among flowers we find many examples of phenomena dye 
to tactile sensations. Touch, for example, the base of the 
stamen of the barberry with a pin; instantly it will fold against 
the pistil, the central organ of the flower. The movement is very 
rapid, lasts only a few seconds, and the stamen flies back to its 
original position when the excitation ceases. Do the same with 
a certain little wall-flower, the parietary, and the movement is 
even more abrupt. The stamens fly back like little springs, dis- 
charging their pollen in every 
direction. In both these in- 
stances—to which it would be 
easy to add others, such as the 
movements of the stamens of 
thistles—the phenomenon has 
been produced solely by touch.” 


As for the sense of taste, it cer- 
tainly exists, Mr. Coupin thinks, 
in the lower orders of plants, 
such as the alge. If we place 
in the water in which they live 
particles of diverse nature, only 
certain ones will be assimilated. 
The alge appear capable of per- 
ceiving savor and making choice, 
and this faculty we call taste. 
He goes on: 


“Taste is more difficult to 
detect among the higher plants, 
among which it is probably 
'»*, not very wide-spread. However, 
when one piaces on the leaf of a 
carnivorous plant, the sun-dew, 
an insect or a scrap of meat, the 
tentacles with which it is covered 
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will seize@these substances, while they remain inert in the presence 
of non-nutritive matters, such as a pebble. The tentacles, 
therefore, manifest a sense of taste by their behavior. Besides, 
if one examines them under the microscope, it will be seen 
that when in contact with a sapid substance their protoplasm is 
agitated; it seems to fairly thrill with pleasure! Moreover, the 
extremity of the tentacles secretes larger quantities of a sticky 
juice under such conditions. We might say without too much 
exaggeration—that its mouth is watering! 

‘Besides the senses of sight, touch, and taste which we have 
just described, plants possess a special sense which may be called 
that of direction in space. Place in a horizontal position a root 
previously vertical and it will almost immediately begin to direct 
itself, at the extremity, toward the center of the earth. Do the 
same with a stalk and it will direct itself in the contrary direc- 
tion, toward the zenith. Suspend a flower-pot containing grow- 
ing bean-plants upside down, and the next day you will find that 
the leaves have twisted to present anew their faces to the celestial 
vault. The physiologists call. these phenomena geotropism. 
This sense is highly developed in the vegetable world, and plants 
react to the sensory stimulus with never-failing certainty and 
precision.” 





TO FILL OLD MINES WITH SAND 


LD WORKED-OUT MINES are often highly dan- 
() gerous. When they are almost forgotten the ground 
above them will sometimes cave in, with disastrous 
results. It is not an uncommon thing in an old mining district 
to see a house, or even part of a town, that has been wrecked by 
dropping into an unsuspected and long-abandoned tunnel 
beneath. The, ordinary preventive method used in American 
mines is more or less extensive timbering, but this is never per- 
fectly safe, and even with regular oversight it remains a con- 
stant menace. A method used in European and Australian 
mining districts, which does not appear to have been applied to 
the metal mines of the United States, is advocated by William 
H. Storms in The Engineering and Mining Journal. This is the 
filling o .{ibandoned workings with sand—a somewhat expen- 
sive method vo start with, but justified by the fact that, once 
done, no further thought need be given to it, as it has practi- 
eally become once more a part of the solid crust of the earth. 
We quote an abstract of Mr. Storms’s article made for The 
Engineering Magazine (New York, December), where we read: 


“The workings of what is known as the Shamrock mine, in 
Westphalia, are filled with sand. These workings are about 
1,900 feet*deep, and the sand is carried 1,500 feet horizontally 
from the shaft underground and deposited; at another mine it is 
earried a horizontal distance of over 3,300 feet. At the Mys- 
lowitz colliery, 3,000 tons of sand were daily sent down into the 
mine for stope filling. In this mine one coal seam is 8 to 21 
feet thick, and another 28 to 37 feet, indicating that sand-filling 
is applicable to large as well as small stopes. The sand is ob- 
tained from a bank 20 feet thick and 1,500 feet long, steam 
shovels being used to load ears, which are hauled to the points 
of discharge by steam locomotives. There are two boreholes, 
one 780 feet deep, the other 1,100 feet. From the foot of these 
holes the sand is distributed to the stopes. 

‘‘At a colliery near Liége, Belgium, the sand is sluiced down 
with water through 6-inch pipes. . . . At one coal mine in 
Silesia 7,500 tons of sand and débris are sent down daily to fill 
the stupes. 

‘In Western Australia, mill tailing is sent down into the mines 
through shafts from the surface. . . . The sand is distributed by 
means of a belt-conveyor placed on an old level running over 
the stopes to be filled below. Sand-filling has been practised in 
the Western Australian mines for the last fourteen years, so may 
be said to have there passed the stage of experiment. The cost 
is stated to be about 20 cents per ton of ore extracted, which 
certainly compares favorably with the most economical em- 
ployment of timber in American mines. ..... . 

“Tf it is run in wet, the sand will settle and some water will 
rise to the surface of the sand and may be drained or pumped 
away, while some of the water will surely leak away through 
crevices in the bulkhead and even in the rocks. Anything that 


could cause a mud-rush must be carefully avoided.” 
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PHYSICAL TESTS FOR AVIATORS 


F IT IS considered necessary to subject railway engine ‘rs 
I to tests of their keenness of vision and accuracy of color- 
perception, what ought to be required of aviators, who not 
only have no rails to guide their machines, but are not even 
limited to the solid surface of the earth in their movemenis? 
The motion of the locomotive is one-dimensional, that of te 
automobile two-dimensional, while the aeroplane has all three 
dimensions for its domain. Tests for chauffeurs have so far becn 
limited to their mechanical knowledge and experience, yet it is 
probable, says an editorial writer in The Scientific American 
(New York, December 16), that collisions and other accidents 
to automobiles have often been due to bodily infirmities of 
drivers. Still more is proper corporeal equipment necessary in 
the air-pilot, who must move in three dimensions and who is 
subject to the most varying conditions of temperature, humidity, 
and air-pressure. As this writer puts it: 


*** Know thyself’ becomes the very law of life to the aviator, 
and doubtless much of the appalling loss of life among aero- 


. planists might have been avoided had the too reckless birdmen 


been aware of their own physical defects and limitations. Now 
that the aeroplane has demonstrated its ability to carry a very 
considerable number of passengers—a Sommer biplane has 
recently carried six full-grown passengers on an hour’s trip 
across country—public policy demands that a physician’s certi- 
ficate of physical soundness be required of applicants for a 
pilot’s license. 

‘‘A special study of this subject has been made recently by 
an Italian physician, who has reported some very interesting 
conclusions to The Hospital Gazette. As a first requirement he 
observes that would-be pilots should have perfect functional 
action of the organs of the respiratory and circulatory systems, 
and of the nerve-centers, since all of these must be subjected to 
great exertion, strain, and disturbance. 

‘Precision of movement of the limbs is highly important, and 
so is the ability to jump or leap with accuracy, a quality which 
depends not only on leg action, but on flexibility of trunk and 
clearness of sight. Resistance to shock should also be tested, 
as should keenness of vision for white and for colors. 

‘‘Soundness of the auditory organs is a particularly vital 
matter. In the first place, the hearing should be normal because 
upon this faculty especially devolves the noting of the proper 
and uninterrupted action of the motor. Also, a healthy state 
of the drum and middle ear, the free play of the chain of small 
bones, and an unobstructed condition of the upper air passages 
and the Eustachian tubes are indispensable conditions for the 
defense of the anatomic and functional integrity of the ear.” 


Most vital of all, perhaps, the writer thinks, is the integrity 
of the internal ear, and especially of its three semicircular 
canals, which constitute a delicate organ of equilibrium. Their 
nerve-filaments float in a liquid, any disturbance of whose level 
is at once conveyed to the brain. 


“In this connection Professor Nieddu-Semidei made some 
especially interesting observations, one to the effect that the 
sense of dynamic equilibrium is made more séhsitive by exercise. 
In one instance an aspirant for a pilot’s license showed marked 
errors and illusions of direction. On examination of his ears there 
were found traces of a previous purulent ear trouble resulting in 
diminution of hearing and functional trouble of the semicircular 
canals. When asked to walk in a straight line with his eye; 
shut he constantly bore to the right. This deflection was still 
more marked when walking in an arc of a circle, the circle en- 
larging at each turn if the trajectory was convex toward the 
right and decreasing correspondingly if toward the left. Tho 
observation of this case led the physician to formulate the 
circle test for the examination of the functional operation of the 
semicircular canals in would-be pilots. 

“Tf the pilots of dirigibles and of floating balloons require less 
rigid tests in some respects, in others they are more liable to 
disturbance because of the greater heights at which they com- 
monly move and because of the much longer duration of the 
flight. For them, heart and lung power are of graver import, 
skin sensitiveness should be considered, and gastric irritability 
may play a significant part in the diminution of strength and 
resistance and the general loss of staying power.” 
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A NEW SCHEME FOR DISTANCE VISION 


a LANS FOR “TELEVISION” by electricity crop up fre- 
Dp quently, and yet we have not thus far seen anything at a 

distance by means of any of them. The latest scheme is 
‘-ankly unrealized, and yet it is perhaps the most promising of 


all. It was outlined recently in an address to the Réntgen 


Society in England by A. A. Campbell Swinton, and has not 
even reached the experimental stage. Its distinctive and 
»romising feature is the use of the cathode rays, which appear in 
vacuum tubes through which electric discharges pass. The 
weak point of most television schemes is the fact that they 
nvolve moving parts which must rotate or 
oscillate wit great velocity at distant sta- 
tions and with the most delicate adjustment, 
so that one shall not get ahead of the other, 
or fall behind it in the least. 

Now by using cathode rays—the streams 
of electrified particles in a vacuum tube— 
Mr. Swinton employs what are practically | 
mechanical elements absolutely devoid of 
weight. The rays may be deflected by a 
magnet and the inventor uses this property . 
to move them about. The Electrical Review 
and Western Electrician (Chicago, December 
9) describes the invention somewhat in 
detail, taking its data from an outline of 
Mr. Swinton’s address in the London Times. 
From this account it appears that the image 
to be transmitted is thrown on a so-called 
photo-electric screen through a sheet of 
metallic gauze connected with the line wire. 
The screen is made up of cubes of rubidium 
or some other metal that has the property 
of discharging electricity under the influence 
of light. At the same time the cubes are suc- 
cessively electrified very rapidly by passing 
a beam of cathode rays over them. The cubes that are in the 
light parts of the image will in turn electrify the gauze by dis- 
charging through a layer of gas behind them. The electricity 
passes from the gauze along the line wire to the distant receiving 
station, where the receiver is so constructed that another cathode 
beam, moving in exact harmony with that of the transmitter, 
is allowed to act on a phosphorescent screen only when the cur- 
rent so passes. The position of a light spot on the receiver thus 
corresponds exactly to that of an illuminated area on the trans- 
mitter, and as the motions are inconceivably rapid, the whole 
image, by persistence of vision, stands out before the eye. 

All this, it must be remembered, is as yet theory only. The 
paper named above says of it editorially: 


‘“‘It is certainly no more difficult of achievement than either 
the moving-picture machine or the telephone must have ap- 
peared a few decades ago. 

‘The mechanism, if it may be called such, indeed resembles 
that of the moving-picture machine, except that instead of seeing 
a succession of images, the observer sees the composite picture, 
due to a dot of light appearing successively at different points, 
and moving over the screen in a systematic manner, and in each 
eycle covering its entire surface. The image seen by the observer 
would be the combination of many retained impressions of tlie 
moving spot. 

“While some of the ideas involved in the television scheme 
may be old, the idea of entirely replacing the moving parts by 
two synchronously displaced cathode-ray discharges is cer- 
tainly novel. With this weightless moving part and pairs of 
magnets for the horizontal and vertical movements supplied 
from the same circuits, there can be no danger of the receiving 
and sending end of the instrument falling out of step. 

‘*Should Mr. Swinton’s idea be taken up and worked out, there 
would seem to be no lack of commercial opportunities for it. 
Races, contests, and games may in the future be presented to 
audiences in a distant hail in synchronism with their actual 
performance. Spoken words have now quite largely taken the 





HENRI VIGNAUD, 


Who finds no shred of evidence that the 
Northmen ever reached New England. 
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place of written messages, but space has not yet been overcome to 
a sufficient degree. The public wants long-distance sight as well 
as conversation, and if Mr. Swinton’s ideas reach fruition, it will 
have it.” 





MISTAKES ABOUT THE NORTHMEN 


HE EXISTING state of the evidence regarding the vexed 
question of the discovery of America by the Northmen 
is summed up by Henri Vignaud in a paper published 
in The Journal of the Society of Americanists (Paris) and abstract- 
ed in the Revue des Questions Scientifiques (Louvain, Belgium). 
Mr. Vignaud has spent his life in the diplomatic service, mostly 
at our embassy in Paris, and is besides an 
authority on early American exploration. He 
believes the Northmen did really reach North 
America, probably somewhere on Labrador, 
but he thinks that this conclusion rests on the 
statements of the Sagas alone, all other evi- 
dence being either falsified or misunderstood. 
There is not, he avers, the slightest shred of 
evidence that the Northmen were ever in 
New England, much less farther inland. 
We read: 


‘From the archeological standpoint we 
must acknowledge the complete absence, 
particularly in New England, of the least 
authentic material vestige of the sojourn of 
the Scandinavians in the United States. 
We say ‘authentic,’ for there are several 
documents that either are apocryphal or 
have not the origin attributed to them. 
Mr. Vignaud notes. the skeleton found in 
1831 near Fall River, Mass., the stone mill 
at Newport, R. I., and a series of inscrip- 
tions. The oldest is that of Dighton Rock 
on Taunton River, Mass., where Rafn and 
other enthusiastic Scandinavists have 
recognized runic characters; but the scien- 
tists of the Ethnological Bureau at Washing- 
ton have shown that the inscription is of 
the Algonkian type and consists of American petroglyphs. 
Among the most recent must be mentioned that on a tombstone 
discovered in 1867 near the Falls of the Potomac, near Washing- 
ton; about 1869 The Historical Magazine showed that this was 
only a clever trick due to a Washington lawyer named Conan. 

‘In 1909 it was reported that a large stone, dating from the 
14th century (1362) but bearing modern letters instead of the 
runic alphabet, had been found several miles from the village of 
Kensington, Minn. Despite the opinion of the State Historical 
Society, divers professors of American universities have pro- 
nounced against the authenticity of the inscription. 

“Tn fact, there is no proof of the discovery of Vineland by the 
Northmen except the Sagas, and as these are silent on the 
geographical situation of this land, we can only guess at it. 
If we admit that America was visited by them, it could only 
have been in the temperate region of the east coast. Rather 
than undergo the climatic rigors of Greenland, where they 
had made superhuman efforts to maintain themselves, would 
not the Scandinavians have been eager to emigrate if they 
had really landed on more clement shores within such easy 
communication? 

“In conclusion, must we deny to the Northmen the honor of 
having landed on the American continent before Christopher 
Columbus? Altho we can not settle the question, there are at 
least reasons for admitting that the voyage described in the 
Sagas took place between Greenland and Labrador, and for 
accepting as probable the hypothesis according to which the 
Northmen of Greenland were the first Europeans to set foot on 
the soil of the New World. But we must not exaggerate the im- 
portance of this fact, says Mr. Vignaud. The discovery made 
by the Scandinavians had no influence on the history of civiliza- 
tion and occupies no place in the series of events by which we 
have gradually arrived at a knowledge of the globe. . . . So it 
is absurd to put forward the Icelanders Leif or Karlsefni as 
rivals or precursors of Columbus.. The discoverer of America 
is he who put the two worlds in communication. The discovery 
of the Northmen remained as useless to humanity as it would 
appear to have been to themselves—jt might as well have never 
taken -place.”’—Translation~made for THe LitERARY DiaEst. 
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EXIT OF THE NEW THEATER 


why the ‘‘Founders’’ of the New Theater that was to be 

for ‘“‘art, not profits,’ have given up the idea. But 
many can not rid their minds of the thought that this has some- 
thing to do with it, and they are sorry it has had this melan- 
choly outcome. Regret is heard on every hand over the an- 
nouncement made by the ‘‘ Founders” that ‘‘ owing to conditions 
unfavorable to the project of a building to take the place of the 
abandoned New Theater,” they have ‘‘decided to discontinue 
the idea, at least for the present.” The final clause.may merely 
be a rhetorical expression for sugaring the bitter pill the Found- 
ers are determined to administer. The statement is clutched, 
however, as a straw by 
the drowning, by those 
who hope that by gain- 
ing time the idea may 
be revived and carried 
into execution after suf- 
ficient preparation. The 
obstacles that are men- 


r \HE LOSS OF $400,000 may not have been the reason 


tioned as seeming in- 
superable to the present 
projectors are the diffi- 
culty of getting an ade- 
quate manager, the 
unavailability of com- 
petent actors, and the 
searcity of suitable 
plays. The first diffi- 
eulty could be disposed 
of, says the New York 
Times, ‘‘if.the Founders 
were willing to bestow 
absolute authority on 
the director and refrain 
personally from meddling with the details of management.” 
The second point is dealt with by the New York Evening 
Post, which hints that the Founders’ ‘‘too implicit faith in the 
magic of the check-book” helps to account for their failure up 
to the present. We read: 


‘““The wonder is not that they failed, but that they did not 
perceive the reason why until something like half a million 
dollars had been lost in the experiment. They are to be con- 
gratulated very heartily upon the resolution to consider further 
before they adventure more. And, as has been hinted, they 
have furnished an object-lesson of immense value. They have 
proved that money ean not do the work of brains, and that a 
theater without actors is a futility. Others have shown that 
money is not even a prime essential to the establishment of such 
an institution as the Founders dreamed of. But the beginning 
has to be made from the bottom, with becoming humility, and 
not from the top. Phelps—one of the most sterling actors and 
managers that ever lived—showed how to make a stock company 
when he converted the disreputable and ruined Sadler’s Wells 
Theater, in one of the shabbiest districts of London, into the 
great center of the poetic drama in England. F. R. Benson 
not only maintains the best Shakespearian company in Great 
Britain, but a school to which the metropolitan managers are 
indebted for nearly all their best players. The Chicago Drama 
Players have demonstrated that it is still possible to assemble an 
excellent company for all purposes of good modern drama from 
the capable players banished to the provinces by the manufac- 
turers of modern stars. Not .only this, but they proved once 
more how impossible it is for even capable actors to interpret 
artificial comedy acceptably without previous instruction. The 
Irish Players, with not muc’ besides their cooperative zeal to 
help them, are exhibiting in a remarkable way the capabilities 





“DEDICATED TO THE DRAMA AND THE CITIZENS OF NEW YORK.” 


In these words Mr. Morgan opened the splendid building that has now changed to a 
“‘commercial theater,’’ able to attract crowds to ‘“‘The Garden of Allah.” 


of a stock company and the undeniable feasibility of a true ard 
inexpensive National Theater.” 


As to plays, it would seem that no man knoweth whence they 
come, and the future, doubtless, is prepared with its surprize... 
So along with speculative objections partaking of the unknow 
there is the tangible one that the experiment already has lost 
for its sponsors $400,000. They were in the position of men, 
says the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘stan‘ing on the edge of a well and 
asked to throw their money in to flit up.’ They conceivably may 
not regret the step now to be taken, but certainly the public will: 


“Two seasons at the New Theater, seasons which were noi 
successful financially, and whose productions were sharply 
criticized on artistic 
grounds, gave New 
York a new idea of 
what the theater might 
be. Its revivals of the 
classics were no more 
successful than would 
have been those of a 
commercial manager 
working with actors 
few of whom knew the 
classic traditions. But 
it produced modern 
plays which no com- 
mercial manager would 
have thought of, and 
it has left as a legacy 
‘The Blue Bird’ and 
‘The Piper,’ which are: 
still touring the country 
with the scenery which 
the New Theater pro- 
vided av’ with copies 
of the Wew Theater 
acting. Those who saw 
the original company 
remember ‘Sister Be- 
atrice’ as a dream of 
art and poetry which would never have been realized else- 
where. Hampered as it was with an auditorium designed for 
spectacle, the New Theater did those things beautifully, and it 
did other plays well enough to be remembered with gratitude.” 


The American looks upon the step now taken as ‘‘regrettable 
not only because of the private disappointment of the lovers of 
good plays, but because it puts the artistic character of the 
American public in a false light.”” It seems to imply, so this 
writer thinks, that Americans do not care much for what is high 
and fine in drama, and this he believes untrue: 


“The truth is that the dramatic idealism°6f the American 
people is private and individualistic. It lacks social organiza- 
tion. It needs kindling. What is settled by this failure is not 
that the dramatic art passion can not be kindled in this country, 
but merely that the process requires more wisdom or patience or 
public spirit than the promoters of the New Theater were pre- 
pared to invest. 

‘**A great man,’ says Emerson, ‘must create the appetite by 
which he is to be appreciated.’ The like is true of any first-rate 
enterprise involving a new use of the imagination. 

‘‘The commercial theaters have their place, and are filling it. 
They would be able to do better if dramatic standards could be 
toned up by some institution of dramatic art free from the dead 
weight of the box-office. f 

‘*Managers of theaters—like managers of newspapers and all 
other public purveyors of mental goods—are tempted to pitch 
their key below, rather than above, the average demand for excel- 
lence and reform, if their financial resources are limited. They 
must get the crowd quickly or die. Those who furnish the pub- 
lic with stage plays or political ideas must have great capital, 
great patience, or some other greatness—if they are determined 
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to ride the top waves of the actual demand, or to herald new 
tastes and new’ enthusiasms. 

“The New Theater did not lack capital in its beginning. A 
great fortune was sunk. It lacked capital to persist and amend 
its mistakes. It failed because it was planned not as a public 
institution but as the esthetic luxury of a class. Its policy was 
guided not for the democratizing of art but to provide a quick 
succession of superb performances for the few that cared for 
them. 

“The great deficit was due to a rapid alternation between 
classic plays and the last ery ia modern drama—the insistence 
upon a constantly changing repertory, in the fashion of grand 
opera. This arrangement was professionally impossible. The 
waste and friction were enormous.” 


In something of a swan song the New York Evening Mail 
speaks of the New Theater as ‘‘a beautiful dream’’—a ‘‘dream 


so refreshing in its nature that the drama in America is better 
for it to-day.’? There is more than one way of estimating 


‘‘losses’’: 


‘‘Has it ‘lost money’? A great deal, certainly, according to 
the ledger in the box-office. But its losses remind us of 
Thoreau’s idea about his time. ‘The time that people say 
I lost,’ said the sage of Walden, ‘is the only time that I 
have ever saved.’ 

‘Not lost was the 
money which the New 
Theater expended on 
the production of beau- 
tiful and _ significant 
plays which educated 
the public taste and 
answered the demands 
of the people’s hearts, 
even tho all the dollars 
spent on the stage did 
not come back at the 
door. 

“But it was a hard 
row to hoe—this buck- 
ing against all the the- 
atrical customs, and 
against a popular indif- 
ference which is the sad- 
dest feature of the fail- 
ure. For it is not the 
‘Founders’ who have 
occasion to feel regret- 
ful to-day. They have 
done their duty. The 
public should have been 
‘Founders’ too. The 
enterprise was a thing 
for all of us to partici- 
pate in founding: Mistakes? There have been some. The 
wonder is that there were so few. More should have been 
anticipated in so great a work. 

‘‘The idea of the New Theater lives on. Its seed will bear 
noble fruit.” 


Nobody familiar with theatrical history, says the New York 
Times, belieyed that the best way to improve the art of acting 
and dramatic literature in this country was to begin by building 
a splendid playhouse. Further: 


‘“But it was one way, the one which obviously lay most clearly 
open to the Founders, and, on the whole, the two experimental 
terms turned out much better than might have been expected. 
There were many large audiences. Three out of a dozen plays 
or so were pecuniarily successful, and that is a fair proportion 
as theatricals go....... 

‘‘When the institution was dedicated it was formally presented 
to the people, a gift to the city from generous and high-minded 
citizens. It seems now that the gift was attached to a string. 
But we strongly hope that the Founders will reconsider their 
idea of abandoning the enterprise. There is room for it, there 
is need for it. If they start anew they will do well to keep clear 
of all entanglements with the commercial theater, to invest their 
director with sole authority, and let him go forward. If they 
ean not speedily develop a dramatic literature, they can at least 
establish a school of acting, and reawaken the public comprehen- 
sion of histrionism.”’ 





BUT TO THIS MELANCHOLY CONSUMMATION THE IDEA COMES. 


This space was cleared in the city’s high-priced district for a new New Theater; but 
the Founders have grown weary in well-doing. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST ts 


THE YELLOW PRESS ‘AS AN INFANTILE 
DISORDER 


S THE WORST OVER? Are the most reckless days of 
I yellow journalism past? Doubtless many Americans who 

would gladiy believe it will welcome such a profession of 
faith from so careful a foreign observer as Mr. Sidney Brooks. 
We have had to pay for this precious product of American 
inventiveness, but he thinks that we shall be called upon to 
pay less and less as the years go on. What he sees now as the 
price we give is ‘‘the volatility and empiricism, the hysterical 
restlessness and superficiality, and the incapacity for deep and 
serious thinking that have been noted in che American people.” 
One thing, he tells the clientele of The Fortnightly Review (De- 
cember), that would ‘‘have to be borne in mind if one were to 
attempt the interesting but very serious task of estimating the 
influence of the yellow press on the American mind and char- 
acter,’ would be such scenes as the one he depicts so vividly 
here: 


‘“There is no stranger or more instructive experience than to 
get on a subway train 
in New York during 
the hours of the eve- 
ning homeward rush 
and watch the laborer 
in his overalls, the tired 
shop-girl, and the pallid 
clerk reading’ and re- 
reading Mr. Brisbane’s 
‘leader’ for the day. He 
has, I suppose, a wider 
audience than any wri- 
ter or preacher has had 
before. Always fresh 
and pyrotechnical, mas- 
ter of the telling phrase 
and the captivating ar- 
gument, and veiling the 
dexterous half-truth be- 
hind a drapery of buoy- 
ant and ‘popular’ phi- 
losophy and sentiment, 
Mr. Brisbane has every 
qualification that an in- 
sinuating preacher of 
discontent should have. 
He, at any rate, has 
made the masses think 
—no man more so; the 
leading article in his 
hands has lost all its stodginess and restrictions, and become a 
vital and all-embracing instrument.” 


This to Mr. Brooks is one phase—the most astounding one— 
of a modern phenomenon that ‘‘still awaits its philosopher.”’ 
Journalism, he declares, is waiting for ‘‘some one who will work 
out the action and reaction of the new and tremendous power 
of organized, ubiquitous publicity upon human life.’’ Jour- 
nalism, tho a giant, is still a very young one. ‘‘In its present 
form it is the product of a quick succession of astounding inven- 
tions. The railway, the cable, the telegraph, the telephone, the 
rotary press, the linotype, the manufacture of paper from wood- 
pulp, and color-printing—these are the discoveries of yesterday 
that have made the journal of to-day possible.” Mr. Brooks 
sees it in this light: 


“It has already, to all appearances, taken its place among 
the permanent social forces; we see it visibly affecting pretty 
nearly all we do and say and think, competing with the churches, 
superseding parliaments, elbowing out literature, rivaling the 
schools and universities, furnishing the world with a new set of 
nerves; yet nobody that I am aware of has yet attempted to 
trace out its consequences, to define its nature, functions, and 
principles, or to establish its place and prerogatives by the side 
of those other forces, religion, law, art, commerce, and so on, 
that, unlike journalism, infused the ancient as well) as the 
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modern world. Journalism is young, and the problems pro- 
pounded by the necessity of adjusting it to society and the sta.» 
have so far been hardly formulated. Its youth must be its 
excuse for whatever flaws and-excesses it has developed. The 
Yellow Press, as I view the matter, is a disorder of infancy and 
not of decrepitude; it is a sort of journalistic scarlet fever, 
and will be cured in time.” 


There are many reasons, he thinks, ‘‘why it should have 
fastened upon America with peculiar virulence.’ We read: 


‘*Journalism there has run through three main phases. There 
-was, first, the phase in which a paper was 
able to support itself by its circulation alone, 
in which advertisements were a minor con- 
sideration, and in which the editor, by his 
personality, his opinions, and his power of 
stating them, was the principal factor. But 
the day of the supremacy of the leading 
article perished soon after the Civil War, 
and there set in the era—it is just begin- 
ning with us—when the important thing was 
not opinion but ngws, and when the adver- 
tisers became the BMtet source cf newspaper 
profits. Speaking broadly, the center of the 
power of the press in the United States has 
shifted from the editorial to the news col- 
umns. Its influence is not on that account 
less operative, but it is, I should judge, less 
tangible and personal and more diffused, 
dependent, that is to say, less on editorial 
comment than on the skill shown in collect- 
ing the news of the day, and in presenting 
it in a form that will express particular views 
and policies. The ordeary American journal 
of to-day serves up the events of the pre- 
ceding twenty-four hours from its own point 
of view, colored by its own prepossessions 
and affiliations, and the most effective prop- 
agandism for or against a given measure or 
man is thus carried on continuously, by a 
multitude of little strokes, in the news col- 
umns, and particularly in the headlines at- 
tached to them. Now the Americans have 
always taken a liberal, if not a licentious, 
view of the kind of news that ought to be 
printed. In a somewhat raw, remote, free and 
easy community, imprest with the idea of so- 
cial equality, absorbed in the work of laying 
the material foundations of a vast civiliza- 
tion, eminently sociable and inquisitive, but 
with comparatively few social traditions and 
almost no settled code of manners, it was natural enough that 
the line between private and public affairs should be loosely 
drawn. Moreover, the Americans have never enjoyed anything 
like the severity of our own libel laws. The greater the truth 
the greater the libel, is not a maxim of American law. On 
the contrary, a statement, if published without malice, is held 
to be justifiable so long as it can be shown to be true. Attempts 
have been made in some States to elevate a published retrac- 
tion into a sufficient defense in a suit for libel, and to invest 
a reporter’s ‘copy’ with the halo of ‘privileged communica- 
tion.’ Thén, again, there is nothing in America that at all 
corresponds to our law of contempt of court. An American 
paper is entitled to anticipate the probable findings of a judge 
and jury, to take sides in any case that happens to interest it, 
to comment on and to garble the evidence from day to day, to 
work up sympathy for or against the prosecutor or defendant, 
and to proclaim its conviction of the guilt or innocence of the 
prisoner from the first moment of his arrest and without waiting 
for the tiresome formality of the verdict. Hardly an issue, 
indeed, appears of even the most reputable organs in the United 


States, such as the New York Sun, The Times, and The Evening © 


Post, that would not land its publisher and editor in prison if 
the English law of contempt of court obtained in America.” 


The yellow press is not painted by Mr. Brooks as irredeem- 
ably bad. He shows hqw it has* rendered some real public 
services: 

‘‘While most of the American daily  apers in the big cities 


are believed to be under the influence of the ‘money power’ 
and controlled by ‘the interests,’ the yellow journals have never 
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ONE OF THE BEGGARS IN “‘ KISMET.” 
Edward Knoblauch’s ‘idealized picture 
of existence in the days in which Sche- 
herezade spun her tales.” 
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failed to flay the rich perverter of public funds and properties, 
the rich gambler in fraudulent consolidations, and the far- 
reaching oppressiveness of that alliance between organized 
wealth and debased politics which dominates America. They 
daily explain to the masses how they are being robbed by the 
trusts, juggled with by the politicians, and betrayed by their 
elected officers. They unearth the iniquities of a great cor- 
poration with the same microscopic diligence that they squan- 
der on following up the clues in a murder mystery or on col- 
lecting or inventing the details of a society scandal. Their 
motives may be dubious and their methods wholly brazen, 
but it is undeniable that the public has benefited by many 

of their achievements. The American crim- 
inal, whether he is of the kind that steals a 
public franchise or corrupts a legislature, or 
of the equally common but more frequently 
caught and convicted kind that rifles a safe 
or kidnaps a child, fears the yellow press far 
more than he fears the police or the public. 
Both Mr. Hearst and the late Mr. Pulitzer 
have not only saved millions of dollars to the 
public, but have fought a stimulating fight for 
democracy against plutocracy and privilege.”’ 





THE ORIENTAL SILENCE 
SHATTERED 


‘T= STAGE SEEMS POSSEST this 
year with the purpose of upsetting 
our cherished illusions. We have 
only lately been taught all sorts of new 
things about Irish drama, Irish life—and Irish 
temper! Now the stage is showing us that 
the East does not ‘‘brood.” Instead of the 
famous ‘‘repose”’ of the Orient that roman- 
cers who probably haven’t been there are 
wont to depict, a new play comes to show 
us that the East is noisy. ‘‘Noise, blasts 
of noise, through scene after scene,”’ is the im- 
pression it gives Mr. Warren, The Tribune’s 
(New York) reviewer. ‘‘ Kismet,” the play 
that strikes this new note, has held Lon- 
don since last April, and is knocking at 
every European stage-door, or has already 
been admitted for along stay. ‘‘Whait a 
hustle and bustle it all was!” cries Mr. 
Warren. ‘‘After the rush and excitement of the dreamy Orient, 
a la Knoblauch, you felt a longing to return to an express train 
in the subway during rush hours for a rest.”” Then Mr. Warren 
goes himself one better: 


‘The eyes feast. But the ears—well, Bagdad-on-the-Subway, 
as O. Henry called a certain city, is a quiet village by comparison 


-with the Bagdad of Hajj and the wicked Wasir...... 


“‘Color, riots of color, masses of humans, plots, counterplots, 
killings, and every kind of adventure; stage pictures most magi- 
eal, bewildering, enticing, beyond anything yet seen, and scenes 
with a ‘punch’ every alternate minute—Broadway will rush at 
this play as it has not rushed at plays these many years. If 
‘Chantecler,’ with Maude Adams, is to hold the stage three sea- 
sons, ‘ Kismet,’ with Otis Skinner and this fabulous gorgeousness, 
may be expected to be touring the country as late as 1920.” 


Mr. Knoblauch is an American who has already provided the 
stage with a number of plays. That fanciful piece, ‘‘The Faun,” 
played by Mr. Faversham, is one. But various hands seem to 
need mention for credit in this new production at the Knicker- 
bocker Theater in New York—Mr. Otis Skinner, the actor, Mr. 
Fiske, the producer, and, says the Times reviewer, Mr. Oscar 
Asche, the English actor-manager, ‘‘who had the courage to give 
‘Kismet’ a first hearing on the stage and the good taste and 
enterprise to make the setting worthy of the tale.”” Here is the 
tale as Mr. Klauber tells it: 


‘An Arabian Night. What is one’s first impression of it? 
Well, for one thing, there seems to be a good deal of choking and 
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killing in it. Melodramatic, indeed, but good red-blooded melo- 
drama which.takes its color from the story, not the crime, and- 
has a lot of grim humor all about it. 

‘Imagine the delight of seeing the Beggar Hajj drowning his 
enemy in a pool, watching the bubbles rise, counting them one 
by one until they cease, then laughing boisterously at the deed 
of vengeance done. As Mr. Edwin Foy might say: ‘’ Tis a 
pretty thing.’ Curious to say, you rather enjoy seeing Hajj 
do it. Liar, cutthroat, beggar, thief that he is, there is much 
that is human about him, and he is such a consistent rascal from ' 
first to last, that you like him. If not, you have a sneaking no- 
tion that you ought to. 

‘* All these people do their villainies in the name of Allah, and 
call upon the Prophet to bless their crimes. as well as their 
vood deeds—indeed, they find in him the source of both, being 
more or less inclined to view what comes as written large in 
destiny. But whatof that? It is only astory-book unfolded, a 
series of episodes, with a connecting thread, but mightily inter- 
esting and absorbing once the thing gets going. 

“This, to be sure, takes a little time. The first act, save for 
the development of Hajj’s character, is rather tedious. But 
once the beggar has come into fortune, has given away his 
favored seat at the door of the Mosque of the Carpenters, and 
has started along the prosperous road, spitting in the faces of 
his enemies,’ and promising worse things to come (for spitting in 
faces seems too much of a habit to be serious), the flavor of the 
tale grows richer to the jaded palate. 

‘‘Comes now the beginning of the love talk, with Hajj’s beau- 
tiful daughter beloved of the Caliph, who comes to her pretending 
to be a man of poor station. Now the narrative gets more 
complex. For Hajj’s thieving proclivities have not forsaken 
him in more prosperous times. So instead of buying raiment 
to befit his wealth he steals it. .Which theft, being discovered, 
brings him to the feet of the Wasir Mansurl, in fear of the Caliph 
and anxious to be rid of him, finding in Hajj now the tool he needs 
for the deed of blood, and heaping new honors on him and the 
promise of great place. Moreover; he, the Wasir, will be Caliph, 


THE CALIPH WHO MARRIES THE BEGGAR'S 
DAUGHTER 


Even after the beggar tries to kill him on hire of another man. 
Fred Eric and Rita Jolivet are here shown as the lovers. 


once the other is dead. Hajj shall be Wasir, and Hajj’s daugh- 
ter shall be the wife of Mansurl. 

‘* Allah is indeed good to beggars. 

‘But wait. Hajj makes an attempt on the Caliph’s life, is 
thwarted by the latter’s coat of mail, is cast into prison, learns 
that his daughter is to be dishonored by the Wasir, and all these 
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things are evils. But he effects the death of his old enemies, 
makes his escape, and arrives ultimately to save his child. And 
these are good things. But he must go into banishment himself 
even in the very moment when he sees her about to become the 
bride of the highest in the land, and that is bad. 

““*As IT am dirt to the Caliph, so I am Caliph to the dirt,’ he 
































“LIAR, CUTTHROAT, BEGGAR, THIEF.” 


But he does “his villainies in the name of Allah," and calls 
upon the Prophet to bless his crimes. Mr. Otis Skinner makes 
this rascal, Hajj, convincing and even likable. 





says philosophically, as he ousts a weaker beggar from his old 
seat beside the mosque. And then he squats ready to spend the 
night before exile in the old place and the familiar occupation. 

‘*The Bagdad of the Arabian Nights is the general scene of the 
story, and the action is supposed to occupy one day. But what 
a day in the life of Hajj, the beggar! And how full of incident 
for the spectator ‘Kismet’ is, indeed, a rich mosaic of color, 
and, fortunately, the color is not all of carpenters and painters. 
Mr. Knobiauch has written in a charming vein, just the right 
one, in fact, to suit the tale he tells, and his serious incidents and 
dialog are shot through with a capital strain of humor. 

‘*But Hajj himself is the most completely rounded figure. The 
others are chiefly attributes—of villainy, of piety, of avarice, of 
sensuality, as the case may be. They conform well enough to 
the general plan, and in guise and dress and manner to the re- 
quirements of the tale, providing the high lights or the shadows 
as required.” 


The influence of the Russians is beginning to show itself in 
many aspects of the modern stage. ‘‘The colors of the numerous 
costumes,” points out the Times critic, ‘‘are strongly suggestive 
of the scheme that Leon Bakst has brought to the Continental 
stage from Russia.”” But aside from this there is ground for 
patriotic pride, as a Tribune writer shows: 


“Tf ‘Kismet’ succeeds in conjuring up the spell of Oriental ' 
peoples, there will be an added interest in the fact that almost 
all the actors are Americans; the production is wholly American, 
without, by the way, any attempt to imitate or reproduce the 
English version, and most of the properties have been obtained 
here. The water and wine jars and some of the stuffs for cos- 
tumes have been imported from Tunis. The muezzin’s call to 
prayer from the minaret of the mosque is done by a Japanese. 
Outside of these few foreign notes, the whole Oriental symphony 
will be native work.” 
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A PROTESTANT VIEW OF CATHOLIC VIRTUES 


of the rapid increase in power of the Catholic Church? 

What is to be their attitude toward ‘‘this universal 
neighbor’’? Many Protestant journals are trying to answer 
these questions, now more insistent than ever since the elevation 
of. three Americans to the cardinalate. Their 
editors have written in many cases in so bitter 
and caustic a vein that their words would be 
profitless to. quote. Occasionally, however, 
we find an expression of opinion which, while 
voicing Protestant criticism of Catholic belief 
and practise, is free from those railing accusa- 
tions which the Archangel Michael durst not 
bring against his worst enemy. In this vein 
Dr. Frederick Lynch sets out to answer the 
queries put above. Is our attitude, he asks, 
*‘to be one of hostility and prejudice, such 
as our fathers entertained, or one of utmost 
eordiality and friendliness as to one of the 
same faith as ourselves?’’ ‘‘Are we going to 
waste our energies fighting a church which 
follows the same Master,’’ he continues, “‘or 
unite with them against the common enemy 
of all good?” In The Christian Work and 
Evangelist (New York), Dr. Lynch, who writes 
“ The Optimist’s’’ column, deals in the follow- 
ing broad-minded way with the question: 


H: ARE American Protestants going to face the fact 


“This is a very serious question and must 
speedily be answered by the American people, 
for the Roman Church is becoming a power- 
ful factor in American life. Some of us who 
spent our youth in country towns remember 


hatred. This feeling was further fanned into 

* flame by weekly papers, which came from Boston, if we remember 
rightly, and were full of most scurrilous stuff about the Church 
and its Irish adherents. Societies were formed of Protestants, 
which excluded all Roman Catholics, and spent their sessions 
hearing fearful tales of their doings, and denouncing the Pope. 
The members of these societies, as we recall them, spent much 
more time attacking the Roman Catholic Church than in assist- 
ing the Protestant Church of the community. Feeling ran so 
high in my home town in Rhode Island that many actually 
believed and repeated the story that great armories had been 
excavated beneath the Cathedral in Providence, and stocked 
with thousands of rifles for the day when the Roman Catholics 
should rise to seize the Government and install the Pope as king 
in a palace James Gordon Bennett was to build on the Hudson 
River (near New York, of course).”’ ‘ 


The writer is frank to “admit that the Roman Catholic 
Church has. not been altogether above criticism in this 
country.” For— 


‘‘She has said and done many foolish things, not the least 
foolish of which, and quite typical, was the remark of Archbishop 
Farley the other day, to the effect that he hoped New York 
would soon have a Catholic governor. This nation has nothing 
to do with Catholic governors, nor Protestant—simply with 
good men and capable men. But every once in a while this 
Church does things and says things that mislead the Protestant 
section of the nation into believing the Church plays politics for 
ecclesiastical ends. And there is nothing this class hates more 
than any playing of politics by a church. The Roman Catholic 
Church, or certain sections of it, has justly laid itself open to 
criticism by demanding state money for church schools. This 
was a grave mistake, for the American people will never consent 
to any recognition of a particular denomination as a dependent 
of the Government. The ovuer causes of fear are not as well 





REV. FREDERICK LYNCH, 


founded. Of course, the descendant of the old Puritan svock 
hates any course that is not open, frank, and aboveboard, and 
he, no doubt, has got the impression sometimes that the Catholic 
Church practised more scheming and Jesuitism than is becoming 
in a democracy, and that she was more concerned in strengthen- 
ing her own position than in forwarding the kingdom of God. 
But two priests, even two priests with a bishop 
added, do not represent the whole Chureh. 
The criticism of the Catholic immigrant by 
many Protestants. that he puts allegiance to 
the Pope above allegiance to country, has been 
answered by Pope Leo XIII. himself. He says: 
‘The Almighty has appointed the charge of the 
Roman race between two powers, the ecclesi- 
astical and the civil: the one being set over 
divine, the other over human, things. Neither 
obeys the other within the limits to whieh 
each is restricted by its constitution.’ As a 
matter of fact, the history of the Roman Cath- 
olics in the United States has been one of loy- 
alty to the nation, and then—what good Chris- 
tian does not put loyalty to the Kingdom of 
Christ first?” 


From this point the writer gives ‘‘his own 
position,’’ speaking as ‘‘the optimist”’: 


‘““When he sees the paganism in our great 
cities, the utter indifference to religion of 
thousands of men, the worship of pleasure 
and the frenzy of the masses over sports, the 
frivolity of our modern life, the growing evil of 
divorce, the lessening sense of sin, the graft 
and corruption in business, the heedlessness of 
law aniounting almost to anarchy, the denial 
on all sides of the sacrificial life as the true 
ereed of humanity, he thanks God that the 


Who reminds Protestants that their Roman Catholie Church is strong, for she is 
energies should be directed against nei 


: . ; the common enemy of the church in- 
well the feeling that existed,'of almost bitter stead of at their secelidianteis: 


set like a flint against all these real menaces 
of our modern life. He had infinitely rather 
see her churches multiplying in Chicago than 
to see the low music halls, the gorgeous cafés, the halls of pleasure, 
and gilded halls of champagne and vice, and theaters, given over 
to nastiness, multiplying on every side. He had a thousand 
times rather see her preachers of judgment and of the righteous- 
ness God demands of men preaching on every corner than to 
have Nietzsche, Bernard Shaw, and Mrs. Glynn gaining increas- 
ing hold upon our people. This is what we Protestants have got 
to remember. 

““We Christians have got a long, arduous, and _ fierce 
task before us in this century of combating the all-prevalent 
materialism with idealism, the wide-spread Epicureanism with 
the gospel of service and of mission. Are we going to waste 
our energy and our feelings in hating that which, in spite of 
some doctrines and practises, which we dislike, is with us, on 
our side, instead of weleoming any ally in the fight against the 
sin of the world? For, fundamentally, the Roman Church be- 
lieves as we do: God, righteousness, the sacrificial life, the for- 
giveness of sin, Christ the only Savior of humanity, the unparted 
life of God, eternity in our hearts, the immortality of the soul. 
For our part, we have no time to waste in hating another Chris- 
tian Church while we stand almost despairing before the thousand 
enemies of Christ. We count as our friend and fellow worker 
the great and good Cardinal Gibbons, when he says that the 
Roman Catholic Church ‘stands for law and order, for liberty, 
for social justice, for purity. It works for the loyal observance 
of the Constitution, and obedience to the Government. It seeks 
to make better citizens, to destroy civic corruption, to spread the 
doctrines of right living and right thinking. It uses its vast 
influence to incorporate into the body politic the hordes of im- 
migrants that come through our gates. By word and action 
it propagates the virtues of justice and charity. . . . Striving 
to maintain the home, that unit of a strong nation, she has 
vigorously condemned divorcee, permitting only that kind of 
dissolution of the marriage bonds which is known as separation 
from bed and board’; “and we count that man our enemy to be 
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overcome who recently said: ‘I am in this world simply to get 
out of it all I ean for myself.’”’ 





ENDING WOMAN'S MONOPOLY OF 
RELIGION 


"Tm NEW THING in the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement is its emphasis on social service and on boys’ 
work. Mr. Fred B. Smith, the central figure in the 
“‘battalion of thirty workers,” says: ‘‘It’s suicide if we don’t 
go the limit this time on social betterment and the industrial 
situation. If the 
ehurehes don’t 
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glass roof, so that the day’s work can be done without damaging 
eyesight. And he has begun on a restaurant, so that the girls 
can eat in a decent place, instead of in the center of smoke and 
dirt. 

‘‘One effect of the revival in each of the towns has been to 
double the attendance of men and boys in Bible-study groups. 
Another has been to win new church-members, and to regain old- 
timers who had become backsliders. In South Bend a number 
of men gave a promise that they would ‘win one other man to 
Christ’ between the time of the revival and this present week. 
A young Y. M. C. A. worker was told that a class of one hundred 
men and boys would form itself, if he would take it. In each of 
the towns ‘under conviction’ a change has been wrought in the 
personal life of one and another—gains in unselfishness, in seri- 
ousness of pur- 
pose, in direction 





prove their sin- 
eerity and fear- 
lessness on in- 
dustrial wrongs 
this time, the 
door will never 
again be open 
to them.’’ These 
words are quoted 
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Gleason’s article 


in Collier’s (De- 
eember 23), and 
he gives one 
telling episode 
which shows how 
Mr. Smith deals 
with concrete 
examples: 
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of effort. Wash- 
ington Gladden 
characterizes the 
meetings as ‘light 
and power, no 
noise.’ 

“A yourig bus- 
iness man said 
that the revival 
had made him 
feel like a piece 
of luggage in the 
steamer’s hold 
marked: ‘Not 
Wanted on Voy- 
age.’ A 
““T’'m going to 
rip that label off,’ 
he said; ‘I’ve 
found my job.’ 

“By its wise 
and fundamen- 
tal work for 








Courtesy of ** Collier’s,”” 

‘‘Into a Middle 
Western town 
the revival dropt 
—a town torn by 
labor troubles. After the meeting, one of the manufacturers 
took Smith in his automobile out to his home. It was 10:30 
o’clock at night when the two men entered the large living-room 
and found twenty employers of labor gathered. 

“** You're all for labor,’ said one of them, ‘you and the rest of 
the speakers, You’re all for the workingman.’ 

‘Another manufacturer jumped up and denounced union 
men. Smith pulled out his watch. It was now midnight. The 
discussion had been brisk and even bitter. 

‘**Well, gentlemen, I’m going to my hotel, and I’m going to 
bed. You can continue the discussion if you wish to. But 
there’s one thing you ought to do. Go get a concordance and 
look up all the references to murder in the Bible. For you’ve got 
murder in your hearts.’”’ 


The path of the revival is dotted with social conversions, we 
are told. For in addition to winning people to ‘‘accept Christ,’’ 
the movement is ‘‘inducing employers of labor to give bétter 
treatment to employees, freeing class-conscious workingmen 
from bitterness, and bringing all hands together in the job of 
rescuing boys.”’ For example: 


“The city of Columbus, Ohio, had been having a nasty street- 
ear strike, with bad feeling all around. Some of the men roam- 
ing the streets had devised a murderous chant, which they sang 
when an automobile went past them. It had words telling, how 
‘We'll pull you out and climb in ourselves.’ 

‘Raymond Robins went for them in a labor meeting. ‘You 
fellows are as yellow as the others whom you’re fighting,’ he said, 
‘when you go around singing stuff like that. Swapping occu- 
pants in a motor-ear isn’t going to help things.’”’ 


The writer gathers up some facts here and there to show the 
method of work and the effectiveness of its operation: 


“The owner of one branch of a great food trust lowered the 
price and increased the size of the loaf of bread he was selling. 
““The owner of a brick industry went out from the social-service 
talks and ripped the roof off his long, dark plant, and put in a 


\ 


THE FIELD OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


These are the cities to be invaded by the revivalists of the Men and Religion Forward Movement. 


boys, the revival 
has won all sort 
of persons, un- 
moved by ap- 
peals to salva- 
tion, and uninterested in the clash between capital and labor. 
By acecenting the value of athletics and outdoor sports, Sun- 
day-schools are being built up which had grown chilly and 
deserted on routine lesson pamphlets. Here is the line of talk 
that wins recruits: 

“**Tf you can’t put up a big boys’ club, use the church. Use 
the building you’ve already got. If the boys won’t come to 
Sunday-school, take them into the woods each Sunday for a day’s 
outing. Then, after a good feed, when you’re sitting around the 
fire, talk with them. Take Christianity out of cold storage. 
There’s a wonderful energy in the spirit of American manhood. 
It only needs to be directed. It is ready to turn from gain. 
We want the boys.’ 

‘And recently, in Trenton, four hundred boys under eighteen 
years of age held a meeting to decide how they could further the 
revival. 

‘““The women have had charge of the chureh work long 
enough,’ was their sentiment, too. 

‘*T’o make the boys’ work hum, the movement lifted over the 
General Secretary uf the Boy Scouts of America. An excellent 
book on sex hygiene called ‘From Youth into Manhood’ is given 
to the boys. A boy-specialist is assigned to the work in each city. 

*“An elderly resident of Minneapolis, with more money to 
spend than he has years to live, went down into the heart of his 
city and started a boys’ club, building and all. ‘I had to,’ he 
stated. 

‘‘One of the Movement men said: : 

‘**This is splendid, but it is only for the few years of your life, 
and then the work is ended.’ . 

‘‘The next day the convert came to the expert and said: 

***Don’t worry. I’ve endowed it.’ 

‘“To every household in South Bend, Indiana, a pamphlet by 
a wise physician has been distributed, telling parents how to 
instruct children in sex hygiene. 

‘‘Such are a few of the results of this nation-wide, modern 
revival—so novel in its preliminary work, its type of conversions, 
its quiet educational meetings, its follow-up work.” 


No such ‘‘commanding and all-conquering personalities”’ are 
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at the helm of this movement as figured in the times of Moody 
and Spurgeon and Finney. ‘‘But the program is more definite, 
more scientific.’’ Thus: . 


““More men are on the team, the special needs of the town are 
better met. For one great spirit on fire it substitutes many ex- 
cellent practical men doing a useful piece of work. It is less of 
a bonfire, but it supplies a permanent dynamo. 

“Its organization is a pliable and very skilful affair. It is 
backed by a ‘Committee of 97,’ who are largely prominent 
business men and executives scattered throughout the nation. 
The chairman of that committee is James G. Cannon, president 
of the Fourth National Bank of New York. Of the $100,000 of 
money subscribed by 30,000 persons to finance the movement, 
$5,000 was given by J. Pierpont Morgan and about $40,000 by 
the ‘97.’ 

‘‘The campaign manager in Detroit—a man who gave up a 
$4,000 job as field manager of a mercantile concern—said of the 
revival: 

‘**Canpitalized by the money and brains of the biggest business 
men of the country, the movement is going after souls in just the 
same way that the Standard Oil Company goes after business.’ 

‘‘Sunday, April 28, 1912, will be Conservation Day at the 
continental headquarters in New York. New England has 
planned a yearly congress to sum up results, and it is hoped that 
the Mississippi Valley and the Far West will each hold a congress. 

“‘The organizations participating are: the Baptist Brother- 
hood, the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, the Brotherhood of 
Disciples of Christ, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, the Congre- 
gational Brotherhood of America, the Gideons (Commercial 
Travelers), the International Sunday School Association, the 
International Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, the Lutheran Brotherhood, the Methodist Brotherhood, 
the Otterbein Brotherhood (United Brethren Church), the 
Presbyterian Brotherhood of America, the United Presbyterian 
Brotherhood.” 


“THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING” 
M = PEOPLE to-day have tacitly agreed that ‘‘the 





sermon is the least effective part of the church service,”’ 

that “‘the sermon period is little more then a period 
of uncomfortable waiting’’ and that the ‘‘conventional sermon”’ 
s ‘‘a tradition which has survived into a generation for which 
it has lost its meaning.’”’ So the editor of Harper’s Weekly 
affirms, commenting on a letter from an active church member, 
a professor in a Western university, who writes to him stating 
the problem of the ineffectiveness of the modern pulpit in some 
of the phrases just quoted. Whether there be any solution of 
the problem, this editor can not say, but he does think there 
are many reasons for its existence. And he proceeds: 


‘‘First, great public speaking is a rare and a high gift granted 
to very few, and granted, it would seem, as time goes on, to 
fewer and fewer. It never was granted to many, but in other 
days the minister had another power than that of his public 
speaking. The preacher when he was a curé, a parish priest, 
knew his souls as the shepherd his huddled sheep and could 
make direct appeal to the man, the woman, the child, sitting 
beneath him. His function was then a different matter. He 
was giving his own people the needed lesson, the immediate 
admonition, the tender encouragement, the spiritual solace they 
required from him. Under present conditions the minister rarely 
has even a bowing acquaintance with his whole congregation, 
and an intimate knowledge of the spiritual aspirations of prob- 
ably not more than a dozen, if that many. His appeal from the 
pulpit must depend, not upon his knowledge of the needs of his 
people, but upon the universality of his knowledge and upon 
his power of penetrating the secrets and sorrows, the disappoint- 
ments and feeblenesses of unknown lives. He must depend 
more than ever before upon the magnetism of his personality. 
No one wants to listen to a stupid man, a weak man, a dull man. 
The demand upon the preacher, then, is that he be more gifted 
than average men. Just think how many of us are stupid 
and dull and weak. Not only are the demands excessive, but 
more and more opportunities of social service outside the pulpit 
are open to men of spiritual aspiration. The work of the medical 
missionary, the social worker in the almost innumerable chari- 
table organizations, of teacher, inspector, slum-worker, are taking 
men away from the pulpit. 
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“Secondly, the channels of information and of mental and 
spiritual upbuilding are now much more numerous than _for- 
merly. Books are so ubiquitous and so accessible, the number 
of writers and thinkers so multiplied over the earth, that people 
are less and less trained to listen. When they do become 
passive enough to listen they demand art—music or trained 
and beautiful speech. Perhaps average discourse is apt to 
become apathetic when no one can answer back. Moreover, the 
drama, novels, music—indeed, all the arts nowadays—are 
seif-consciously and deliberately inspiring. ‘We live in a period 
of adventurous and insurgent thought,’ writes a modern novelist, 
and no art can escape the influence of the all-pervading criticism 
leveled to-day at the customs and faiths upon which men’s lives 
are based. It may be bad art to be didactic, but it is no art at all 
to be empty, and there is no doubt but that all the arts to-day 
try either to convey a doctrine or critically to examine doctrine. 

. The spread of general education, then, and the greater 
activity of all the arts, has had a neutralizing effect upon the 
power of the pulpit.” 


Moreover, as the modern preacher has often been reminded, 
he ‘‘has to compete for the interest of an audience often as well 
informed and as well read as himself.”” Now this very con- 
dition might make things interesting if the sermon were a 
period of open discussion, suggests the writer we are quoting, 
‘“but regarded as an exercise at which a large audience have to 
sit still and listen to an intellectual thesis which they feel quite as 
capable of handling as the preacher himself, it is often painful.” 

Then, of course, there are many other minor, external causes 
for the unpopularity of preaching. For instance: 


‘‘A preacher needs a well-trained, carrying voice; a good 
enunciation; a correct, if not a beautiful, command of language. 
It may seem puerile to insist that external culture aids a clergy- 
man; the lack of it certainly can not nullify the influence of a 
great man or an impassioned speaker, but a careless training 
in the use of speech will undoubtedly be an extra deterrent to a 
mediocre man.’ 


In his attempt to interest his audience the up-to-date preacher 
may choose any one of several varieties of sermon—‘‘there is 
the doctrinal sermon, based on minute and often obsolete points of 
dogma; the literary sermon, supposed to appeal to the cultured; 
the political sermon, or the discourse on immediate public 
issues.”’ But ‘‘to these types very few people confess to devout 
listening.’”’ So the writer in Harper’s Weekly concludes, after 
noting the universality of thought in some of the great preachers 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, that the type of sermon 
that is still effective, and must always be, is ‘‘ the direct appeal to 
virtue; not to dogmas, for these change in form and meaning, 
but to the simple ethical content of Christianity.”” Finally— 


“‘A simple statement of a great truth is not only compelling 
at the moment of deliverance, but it will not wear out. In- 
tellectuality changes its garb with every generation, and much 
that appealed to our parents is sheer futility to us. Doctrines 
are temporary matters, but the will to submit to the larger 
good is eternal. 

“Only the universal will still appeal to a large audience. 
The days when folk ‘sat under’ a minister to be instructed in 
definite obligations is passed. When Protestantism rejected an 
infallible church tradition and an infallible papacy, it rejected 
more than it knew. The whole theory of infallible knowledge 
was bound to follow, and the infallible Bible went in the wake. 
In the place of definite creeds and hedged beliefs there is in the 
world to-day a finer open curiosity as to the meaning of life, a 


deeper concern for conduct, an awareness of the just claims of 


all men, which is as truly religious as any acceptance of creeds. 


The letting down of sectarian barriers, the extinguishing of the. 


old-time hatred of sects, will push the preachers into a wider field 
and force a deeper plowing. They must appeal to wider inter- 
ests and search the deeper places of the human heart. 

“The more active social life of the world to-day is an enemy 
to meditation, and yet it is only by meditation that a man can 


plumb the depths of his own beirg, can reach below that which is. 


temporary, acquired, and external in himself to that which is 
the hidden, deep-lying reality—the universal life. When a 


man has the power to call out this part of himself, his utterance. _ 


-will always be listened to.”’ 
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Foods fried in Crisco 
are light and flaky 
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A Scientific Discovery Which will Affect Every 


‘WO years ago, a new and heretofore 

unknown food was discovered. This 

discovery remained a secret while the 
food was submitted to every possible test. 
The many advantages of this new food may 
seem unbelievable to women who never have 
had an opportunity to use it, but they are now 
known, proven facts in domestic science 
schools and in : 
hotel kitchens, 
where cooking 
is a science or 
business. 

This product is 
purely vegetable 
and is to be used 
in cooking wher- 
ever you now use 
animal fats, such 
as butter or lard. 





Kitchen in America 


vents absorption, thus the full flavor is re- 
tained and the potatoes are more healthful 
than when soaked with grease. The outside 
is a rich, golden brown and the inside is 
light and mealy, like a baked potato. No 
black specks spoil your food, and no ‘ ‘frying 
odor’? permeates your dining-room and 
kitchen. When you use Crisco for frying, 
the improvement 
is so marked that 
you can see the 
differenceatonce. 


Have You 
Hesitated to Eat 
Pastry? 


FROM a stand- 

point of health, 
the discovery of 
Crisco is of great 
value. Pie has 


This Seems : been called the 
Impossible Until great American 
be Do : is dessert, and many 
onrse have eaten it in 

Fry Fish, then Potatoes in th Crisco. ‘ 
YOU can fry ich ce Pesetonn ithe come Cri spite of the. fact 


fish in Crisco, 
and the Crisco 
will not absorb the fish odor! You then 
can use the same Crisco for frying potatoes 
without imparting to them the slightest fish 
flavor. Heretofore, you may have hesitated 
to fry fish because it meant the wasting of so 
much lard. With Crisco, not a drop need be 
thrown away; it can be used and re-used, 
which makes it very economical. Will you 
not make this fish and potato test and learn 
for yourself that it is possible to fry food after 
food in the same Crisco without imparting to 
one food the flavor of another? 


Dry Frying—A Radical Change 


"THERE is another unusual feature of Crisco _. 


which makes a radical change in frying: 

You have noticed that the quicker you 
fry, the better results you secure. 
cook-books say ‘‘Heat your fat smok- 
ing hot.’’ Lard smokes and burns 
at 400 degrees, and any tempera- 
ture above this point is not practi- 
cal, owing to the discoloration 
and quantity of smoke given off. 
You can heat Crisco very much 
hotter than lard (455°) and it 
will not burn nor smoke. To 
realize fully the advantages 
of this high frying 
point of Crisco, cook. 
potatoes in it. 

Crisco fries so 
quickly’ that a 
crust forms in-, 
stantly and pre- 


that they believed 
it to be indigesti- 
ble. Crisco makes foods more digestible. 
Doctors are the strongest advocates that 
Crisco has. Many physicians personally are 
recommending it to their patients, because the 
vegetable ingredients, of which it is made, are 
more readily assimilated than are animal fats. 
They know that Crisco has great nutritive 
value,and since its discovery you can eat free- 
ly foods that heretofore you could not digest. 


A New Standard 


UNTIL Crisco was discovered, butter was 
* the standard for. good cake-making. 


Crisco gives a richer, finer flavored cake 
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Crisco—Better than Butter for Cooking 























than can be made with butter. Butter is 
nearly one-fifth water while Crisco contains 
no moisture, but is aZ/ shortening. Cake 
made with Crisco may be kept longer with- 
out loss of its original fine flavor and soft 
texture. Both 
table and cook- 
ing butter vary 
in flavor and 
richness during 
the different 
seasons. Crisco 
never varies. 
There is but Butter Nearly One-fifth Water. 
one quality — : 
the best. Every package is as rich as the 
first one. This unfailing richness, this ab- 
solute uniformity enable you to make your 
cake delicious with regularity. Your re- 
sults in cake - making do not vary in the 
exasperating way they have done _hereto- 
fore, so you never waste foods because they 
do not ‘‘turn out’’ well. You get actually 
better results than with butter, at about half 
the cost. Crisco makes as fine and whole- 
some a cake as rich cream, with an equally 
delicate and delicious flavor. 

Crisco also keeps excellently. It does not 
become strong. It is so clean and pure in 
origin and manufacture that it stays sweet and 
fresh. Crisco is never sold in bulk, but is 
put up in immaculate packages, perfectly 
protected from dust and store odors. No 
hands touch it, no unsanitary paddles nor 
wooden boats. You are sure that every 
package of Crisco is wholesome. 

Dip out a spoonful and look at it. You 
will like its very appearance, for it is a pure 
cream white, with a fresh, pleasant aroma. It 
is crisp and flaky, just the proper consistency 
to make it ideal for creaming in cake or for 
working into pie crust. 





"THESE are strong statements, but they are 

facts which you can prove for vourself. 
Give your grocer an order for 2 package to- 
day. It requires no experimenting—you use 
it where you now use butter or lard, and in 
just the same way. Make the fish and potato 
test; try it for ‘‘dry’’ frying; try Crisco 
pastry, Crisco white cake, best of all try 
Crisco biscuits,.and you will become a Crisco 
enthusiast and realize why its discovery will 
affect every family in America. 


os 


On request we shall mail a fully il- 
lustrated booklet, showing many other * 
advantages of Crisco, the new, and 
heretofore unknown, strictly vegetable 
product for frying, for shortening and 
for general cooking. Address Dept. A. 


Sold by grocers at 25c the package 
except in the Far West 


Crisco is being placed in the grocery stores as rapidly as possible, If your own grocer does not yet keep it, you probably will find it in one of the 
other stores in your neighborhood; if not, we will send you by mail or express, charges prepaid, a full sized package for 25c. If you order from us, 
write plainly your n..me and address, and also let us have the name of your grocer. Not more than one package will be sent direct from us to any 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Dept. A, Cincinnati, Obio. 


one customer. 





The Evening Treat 
OTHING bet- 


ter on a winter 
evening at home than 
WELCH’S. 
There’s a zest, a cheer, in 
WELCH’S that has been 
saved for you from the 
October days when the big, 
luscious clusters of Con- 
cords reached perfection for 
us here in the Chautauqua 
grape belt. 


Welch's 


Gr: erp: oe 
Grape Ju ice 


is delicious, served plain. 
The Welch Grape Punch, 
many people think, is the 
best beverage of all. It is 
simply — ‘the juice of three 
lemons and one orange, pint 
of WELCH’S, cup of 
sugar, pint of water. 


If you use a punch bowl, garnish 
with sliced fruits. Serve very cold. 


Do more than ask 

for ‘grape juice” 

Ask for WELCH’S 
—and get it 


Write a postal to us this evening for 
our free booklet of recipes. 


Tf unable to get Welch's of 
your dealer, we will send a 
dozen pints, express free east 
of Omaha, for $3. Sample 
4-02. bottle mailed, 10 cents. 


The : 
Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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MRS. COMSTOCK’S “HANDBOOK” 


Comstock, Anna Botsford. Handbook of Nature 
Study for Teachers and Parents. vi ac see tg pep: 
ig Illustrated. Ithaca, N. Y.: 

Nature study, as the term is now under- 
stood among teachers, may almost be said 
to have originated at Cornell University, 
where Mrs. Comstock was the moving 
spirit in its inception and propagation. It 
originated, as Mrs. Comstock tells us, in 
an effort, following the depression of in- 
dustry twenty years ago, to improve farm- 
ing conditions in New York State, and was 
at first only an attempt to introduce into 
certain schools those methods of simple 
instruction in that direction which had 
been followed by George T. Powell in con- 
nection with his conduct of Farmers’ In- 
stitutes. The State assisted and regulated 
the movement, putting it in charge of the 
Cornell College of Agriculture, whence its 
development has proceeded and spread until 
the methods resulting from Cornell’s ex- 
perimentation have been utilized by school 
authorities throughout the country. As 
Mrs. Comstock was identified with the work 
from the start, it is peculiarly fitting that 
an encyclopedic volume on the subject 
should come from her pen. It is not a book 
for the pupil, but for the teacher—a guide 
to the biological side of the great subject, 
for the physies side is left for some one else 
to cover. 

The author tells us that the chief ob- 
stacle to realizing the value that is possible 
in this study is the lack of knowledge in the 
teacher—the children are everywhere eager 
for information the ordinary teacher is 
unable to give. ‘‘The teacher does not 
know what there is to see in studying a 
plant or an animal; she knows little of the 
literature that might help her; and because 
she knows so little of the subject, she has 
no interest in giving a lesson about it.” 
Years of experience have determined for the 
author the most practicable way of filling 
this need—furnishing a substitute for lack 
of training, and this method (of the present 
volume) she describes as follows: 


“All the facts available and pertinent 
concerning each topic’’—say, a toadstool, 
or an iris, or a turtle—‘‘have been assem- 
bled in the ‘Teacher’s story’ to make her 
acquainted with the subject; this is fol- 
lowed by an outline for observation on the 
part of the pupils while mniarine the 
object.” 

It would seem to the reviewer, Sec. altho 
not a practical teacher, knows something of 
the field and the matters discust, that Mrs. 
Comstock has admirably accomplished her 
purpose. . There is little of the -pedantry 
of science. As she wittily remarks, she has 
dipt into the well of science with a child’s 
cup; but the cupful is pure! Great wis- 
dom is shown by beginning with the nearest, 
most attractive, most easily observed ob- 
jects, the birds. Much of high-school and 
college work in zoology is dust and ashes. 
Three years on the nervous system of a 
frog, the embryology of limulus, and the 
musculature of a mouse, leave the student 
as ignorant of the natural history of his 
neighborhood as when he began, and 
usually hating the whole thing. Such 
structural facts are of interest and value to 





the ordinary person only as they explain 





something he has already learned. It i: 
only after it has caught his attention that 
plant or animal does something that he js 
interested to seek by what means it °‘s 
accomplished. 

As for the information itself in this Han«- 
book, it is not only copious but trustworth, 
—even tho one bad slip has been made i: 
labeling the photograph of the moceasin- 
flower on page 525. The illustrations, 
hundreds in number, are largely from pho- 
tographs, but many are diagrammatic and 
explanatory. The reading-matter is most 
entertaining in style, and the book is capi- 
tally printed. It ought to be of immense 
service to the cause of education anda 
continued source of gratification to its 
author. 


BOOKS ON MANY THEMES 


Cocke, Sarah Johnson. Bypaths in Dixie. Folk 
Tales of the South. With an Introduction by Harry 
Stillwell Edwards. Illustrated. Cloth, pp. 316. 
New York: The Century Co. $1.25 net. 


In his introduction Mr. Edwards, who 
has himself revealed.so much of the tradi- 
tional life of the bygone ‘‘South,’’ declares 
that a great amount of material remains, 
similar to that which Uncle Remus dis- 
covered to us, in the fund of stories with 
which the old-time negro mammy was 
wont to half coax, half terrify her infant 
charges. He introduces Mrs. Cocke as 
the happy preemptor of this new literary 
territory. ‘‘ Every Southerner old enough,’’ 
he assures us, ‘‘ will recognize the absolute 
truthfulness of: the scenes and methods 
therein embalmed [in these stories], and 
applaud the faithfulness with which she 
has reproduced that difficult potency, the 
gentle, tender, playful, elusive, young-old, 
child-wise mind of the African nurse in the 
white family.”” This is, no doubt, true. 
The excellence of the workmanship is 
apparent to any one; but only one to whose 
memory these tales appeal can appraise 
them at their true value. To others they 
will have mainly a scientific sort of inter- 
est as a contribution to comparative folk- 
lore, and as an evidence that youngsters 
could grow up into more or less sensible 
people in spite of what must have béen a 
very dreadful sort of mental training, how- 
ever excellent was the physical care accom- 
panying it. 

Andersen, Hans Christian, Stories from. Illus- 
trated by Edmund Dulac. 4to. New York and 


London: Hodder and Stoughton; George H. Doran 
& Co. $5 net. 


The finest of Andersen’s exquisite and 
imaginative tales are here included, namely 
“The Snow Queen,” ‘‘The Real Princess,”’ 
“The Garden of Paradise,” ‘‘The Mer- 
maid,’ ‘‘The Emperor’s New Clothes,” 
and ‘‘The Wind’s Tale.”” Those acquaint- 
ed with Dulac’s style as an illustrator 
need not be told that his twenty-eight pic- 
tures—for pictures and paintings they 
really are—enhance the splendor of broad 
page and generous print which make a real 
edition de luxe of this fairy-lore. Richly 
margined pages with paper of a delicate 
sage-gray are enclosed in a well-designed 
binding of silk and gold. It is, of course, a 


(Continued on page 28) 





A Wholesome Tonic 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Quickly relieves that feeling of exhaustion due to 
summer heat, overwork or insomnia. 
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| Repairs Cost 
22.8 Cents 


per 1000 Miles 


SWORN Statements 


Every figure in this advertisement is supported by 
the SWORN statements of the car owners whose names, 
addresses, and detailed reports appear in our Upkeep 
Book.. Shall be glad to send you a copy. 








Mileage Registered 

The Mileage credited each car was made by a reg- 
ular stock-model Winton Six in the individual service 
of the owner, between the following dates, and was 
registered by odometer: 

L911 records—April 1, 1911 to Nov. 30, 1911 

1910 records—April 1, 1910 to Nov. 30, 1910 

1909 records—Nov. 1, 1908 to June 30, 1909 

1908 records—Nov. 1, 1907 to June 30, 1908 


TOTAL Repair Expense 


The repair expense charged against each car is sworn 
to by the owner as ‘‘the total cost of repairs on said 
automobile between said dates (exclusive of tire 
repairs ).” 


Passed Upon by Judges 
Each mileage and expense report was passed upon 
and accepted by a Committee of Judges having no 
connection with the Winton Company. These Judges 
exercised their own judgment without restriction, and 
have themselves sworn to their annual decisions. 


Dependable Figures 


Every possible precaution has been taken to render 
these reports free from error, in order that automobile 
buyers might have for their consideration an abso- 
lutely reliable set of figures showing the actual cost 
of keeping a high-grade car in operation after 
purchase. 





This is the Acid Test 
EPAIR expense is the acid test of a car’s mer- 
it. Low repair expense means vastly more 
than money saved. When repairs become 
necessary, expense is only part of the owner’s loss. 
For, every time a repair is needed, the car owner 
loses some of his respect for his car, some of his 
pride in its ownership, and some of his faith in its 
merit. 
Furthermore, every time a car goes into the repair 
shop, the owner suffers the loss of its use. 
So that, financially and otherwise, the man whose 
car is undergoing repairs is, temporarily at least, 
worse off than the man who has no car at all. 


Utility or Expense? 

The motor car is a utility, pure and simple. 

Its only value is in its ability to carry its passen- 
gers from place to place. 

And the measure of its value increases in propor- 
tion as it is able to do this safely, quickly, quietly, 
comfortably, and surely. 

A car in the repair shop fails im every one of these 
respects, and its failure costs the owner a repair bill 
that makes the car just that much more of an ex- 
pense to him. 

And the chagrin and humiliation of it all is that 
the owner thereby pays an additional price to make 
his car do the very work, service, that he supposed 
he paid for in the purchase price. 

Little wonder, then, that repair bills and the loss- 
es they represent are the bugbear of motordom. 

Little wonder, either, that car buyers want cars 
that will free them from repair expense burdens, 
annoyances, and losses. 


The Winton Co. guarantees every statement made in 


WINTON SIX 


advertising to be true without qualification 











Here are the Results for Four Years 
Total Repair 

Year Cars Total Mileage Expense 
1911 20 394, 333.9 $20.88 
1910 10 165,901.9 6.96 
1909 10 118,503. 127.30 
1908 10 65,687.4 15.13 

Totals 50 744,426.2 $170.27 

Grand Average— 22.8 Cents per 1000 Miles. 














Repair Records for 1911 
Total Total 
Car Owner City Mileage Repair Expense 

R. R. Reilly Cincinnati 27,325 $1.20 

S. J. Franklin Millville, N. J. . 25,290 None 

tMartin Daab Hoboken, N. J. ' 24,221.4 -10 
Mrs. Wm. E. Fox New York 24,082.6 None 

J. W. Strackbein Chicago 23,970 None 

F. M. Hauthaway Boston 22,932 None 

Mrs. Anna M. Hermes Pittsburg 21,258 None 

*J. E. Clenny Chicago 21,133 None 
W. B. Simpson Chicago 20,551 None 

F. H. Greene New York 19,096 None 

Dr. A. H. Hilsman Albany, Ga. 21,505 1.25 

E. W. Edwards Cincinnati 19,084.1 None 

Jas. W. Stevens Chicago _ 18,960 None 

A. S. Gilman Cleveland 15,017 25 

E. M. Potter New York 14,259 None 

Chas. F. Lembke New York 14,235 None 

Earl B. Putnam Philadelphia 17,396 7.32 

Dr. Espy L. Smith Chicago 16,531.7 10.76 

Henry Hall Philadelphia 13,853 None 

W. R. Noone & Co. Boston 13,634.1 None 

*Samecarfour years. +Same car two years. Totals 394,333.9 $20.88 











These Owners are Satisfied 

Winton Six owners know the joy of freedom from repair bills. 

These sworn figures show how Winton Six owners, traveling stupendous mileage, 
in all parts of the country and in all seasons, during four years, were free from the 
repair expense bugbear, and had a/ways at their service a car ready and able to carry 
its passengers from place to place, safely, quickly, quietly, comfortably, and surely. 

inton Six owners know from experience the meaning of satisfaction. 

What the Winton Six has done for four years in the service of these owners i¢ can 
do for you, for the Winton Six today is the same car we have been making contin- 
uously since June 1907—four years without requiring a single radical change in design 


or construction. 
Fifth Year of Success 


In its fifth year of success, the Winton Six has a 48 H. P. se/f-cranking motor, ball 
bearing multiple-disc clutch and four-speed transmission, 130 inch wheel base, spacious 
and comfortable four-door body with operating levers inside, electric dash and tail 
lights, Booth Demountable rims, and 36 x 4% inch tires all around, Price $3000. 
Compare it with cars costing $5000 or more. 

Let us send you our library-size catalog, together with our Upkeep Book that gives 
complete data covering the cars that placed the world’s lowest, repair expense record 
at 22.8 cents per 1000 miles. 


The Winton Motor Car. Co. 


The World’s First Makers of Sixes Exclusively 





77 Berea Road Cleveland,—Sixth City 
NEW YORK > Broadway at 70th St. CLEVELAND. . 1228 Huron Road 
CHICAGO . Michigan Avenue at 13th St. DETROIT ‘ - 998 Woodward Ave. 
BOSTON . 674 Commonwealth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS . 16-22 Eighth St. N. 
PHILADELPHIA . 246-248 No. Broad St. KANSAS CITY  .__ . 3324-3826 Main St. 
BALTIMORE . Mount Royal at North Ave. SAN FRANCISCO . 300 Van Ness Ave. 
PITTSBURG . Baum at Beatty St. SEATTLE ‘ A 1000-1006 Pike St. 
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Bring Us Your 
Waterproofing and 
Finishing Problems 


With our Complete Line of Ps ng 


Compo 


unds, Dampproof Coatings, Scien- 


tific an and Technical Paints and Enamels, 
we are in the best position to solve 
your problems. 





Walls and Ceilings Finished with ASEPTICOTE 
Woedwork and Mantel Finished with SNO-WITE 


TRUS-CON 


ASEPTICOTE 


A flat, washable, durable, sanitary, decorative 
finish for interior walls. Perfectly aseptic and 
sanitary. Easily cleansed with soap and water. 
Most:artistic in appearance. Manufactured in 
great variety of tints. Applied on interior 
surfaces of plaster, cement, brick, wood, 
burlap and metal. 


TRUS-CON SNO-WITE 


An enamel of the very highest quality for 
finishing interior surfaces of wood, metal, plaster 
and masonary. Produces a finish with a delicacy 
of tone, softness, whiteness and luster that 
cannot be excelled. 








Walls, Ceilings and Columns Finished with 


TRUS-CON 
INDUSTRIAL ENAMEL 


A gloss coating of whitest white, with power- 
ful light-reflecting qualities, for treating factories, 
work-rooms, enclosed light shafts, etc. 


TRUS-CON FLOOR ENAMEL 


Produces a tough, elastic and reasonably dur- 
able finish on all cement floors, rendering them 
washable, stainproof, oilproof and dustless. 


Trus-Con Waterproofing Paste, integral water- 
— for concrete. 
Trus-Con Stonetex, a liquid cement coating for stucco, 
concrete and brick. 
Trus-Con Plaster Bond, a damp-resisting paint for 
interior of exposed walls. 
on Por-Seal, a transparent coating for damp- 
proofing exterior masonry. 
rus-Con Edelweiss, a durable artistic enamel, for 
exterior surfaces 
Trus-Con Dairy Enamel, durable, sanitary enamel 
for dairies and creameries. 
Trus-Con Laboratory Enamel, to resist 
chemical gases in laboratories. 
Trus-Con Bar-Ox, most advanced pro- 
tective coating for iron and steel. 


Consult us at this time regarding 
— present Waterproofing and 

hing pr We can help 
on Let us send you our literature. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
436 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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book which none but lovers and friends of 
Andersen should possess. Those whose 
memories are stored with the doings of 
Gerda and the accomplishments of the 
Emperor of Japan’s nightingale will be able 
to enter with enthusiasm into an examina- 
tion of this fine example of the book- 
eves art. 

erbert, Agnes. Casuals in the Caucasus. With 
zi a mepabmaeces 8vo. New York: John Lane Co. 

Ostensibly this is a description of an 
ibex hunt in the Caucasus. But the Eng- 
lishwoman who writes it, and who calls it 
“The Diary of a Sporting Holiday,” makes 
it a great deal more than the mere chronicle 
of a hunting expedition. The principal 
persons appearing in this diary are: the 
writer and her two cousins—one of them 
a sportswoman, the other, Colonel Kenneth 
Baird, an ethnologist. These three people, 
veteran travelers all of them, have the best 
of times and the most stirring adventures 
together, and the reader finds his interest 
divided between the excellent and really 
informing descriptions of the Caucasus and 
its picturesque inhabitants, and the per- 
sonalities of these agreeable cousins who 
manage to diffuse their good humor and 
their appreciation of what they see over 
many a page that a less experienced writer 
would fill with the mere dry pickings of the 
tourist. Any one, however, who recalls 
Miss Herbert’s ‘‘Two Dianas in Somali- 
land,’”’ and ‘‘Two Dianas in Alaska,” need 
not be assured that this energetic votary of 
pen and rifle has discovered the art of 
interesting her readers. Moreover, she ap- 
pears to be an excellent shot, a keen ob- 
server, and a sympathetic companion with 
a fine instinct for a good anecdote—hencee, 
it is not extraordinary to find her book on 
the Caucasus a highly entertaining bit of 
travel literature. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley. Illustrated by 
Hugh Thomson. 4to, pp. 195. New York and 
London: Hodder and Stoughton: George H. Doran 
& Co. $5 net. 

There are some artists whose genius 
seems to have taken that exact direction 
which fits the possessor to become the 
illustrator of a certain writer and a cer- 
tain period. In looking through this 
luxurious volume, with its heavy paper, 
broad margins, and bold type, we find the 
very ideals of Sheridan reflected in the 
tinted plates and pen-drawings of Mr. 
Thomson. Here are the belles ‘and the 
fine gentlemen of the Georgian era, the 
buck and the squire, Sir Peter Teazle, Sir 
Joseph Surface Crabtree, and Lady Teazle 


'—all in their habits as they lived. When 


we examine such a volume as the present, 
we recall the fact that the beginning of 
printed books was conspicuous for blazoned 
paper and many-colored miniatures. Few 
ancient volumes can, however, surpass the 
splendor of this production of Sheridan’s 
classic masterpiece, which remains to-day 
one of the crowning glories of the Eng- 
lish comic muse. The book reflects 
credit upon the press that issued it, the 
artist who designed the plates, the printers 
that struck them off, and is likely to serve 
well on a drawing-room table to be turned 
over at intervals as a refreshing relief from 
the ordinary illustrated literature of the 
serial class. 

Leamy, Edmund. The Golden Spe 
New York: Desmond Fitz Gerald, 


This is a special American edition of the 


pe Pp. 180. 
$1. 
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Irish fairy-tales by Edmund Leamy, and 
the third issue of the little book. In an 
introductory note Mr. T. P. Gill calls 
attention to the author’s modesty and the 
absence of literary self-consciousness in the 
stories whose great charm lies in their un- 
premeditated art. ‘‘ Turning to the Gaelic 
past, he strove to give to Irish children 
something which would implant in them a 
love for the beauty and dignity of their 
country’s traditions.”” There are seven of 
these stories, each with a mythological 
basis, and told in naive and simple way. 
The style is direct, the language exquisite. 
Each tale abounds in poetic imagery and 
refreshing power, imparting to perfectly 
impossible achievements a plausibility and 
fascination that will win readers. 

Wiggin and Smith. The Talking Beasts. A 
Book of Fable bay ee by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Archibald Smith. oes take I cloth, 12mo, 


p. 380. pase pay Garden City, L. I.: Double- 
lay, Page &.Co. $1.25 net. 


This is a gollection of folk-tales and 
story-sermons, in which animals play the 
part of actors or talk with one another 
of wise and cunning things. If you are 
learned in fairy language, you will under- 
stand this animal conversation, whether in 
Ireland or Russia or far Cathay; and if 
you are not, the shrewdness of the moral 
will stick in your mind. But it is to 
youngsters the volume will especially ap- 
peal, and no book could be more suitable as 
a present for a thoughtful, imaginative 
child. From Aisop and La Fontaine to the 
almost unknown fables of India, China, and 
Japan, the authors have drawn together 
some hundreds of these short tales in which 
birds and beasts convey pithily the wisdom 
of the ages, and each is told with charming 
simplicity and taste—those of La Fontaine, 
a group from the Spanish, and some others, 
in rimed verse of tripping measure. Very 
interesting and suggestive are the Eastern 
fables. Several are given from the Persian 
collection of Bidpai, who was sent to India 
to copy and translate a book prepared in 
Sanskrit, long before even Old-Testament 
times, for the instruction of young nobles 
and rajas, telling how they should govern. 
And under the heading ‘‘ Fables from Hito- 
padesa’’ some of these very Sanskrit 
stories and maxims are to be read here. 
The stories of Arabic, Malayan, South 
African, Chinese, and Japanese animal 
fables have been drawn upon; and it is 
most interesting to see how the same idea 
is presented by these far-separated peoples, 
the jackal or jackdaw of one region taking 
the same place in the stories as the coyote 
or fox or crow of another country. The 
collection is illustrated by tinted drawings 
of great merit by Harold Nelson; and Mrs. 
Wiggin prefaces the book with a most de- 
lightful introductory essay on the fable 
and its part in the growth of literature and 
popular knowledge. The book is an ad- 
mirable addition to ‘‘The Children’s 
Crimson Classies.”’ 

Surtees, Robert Smith. Handley Cross, or Mr. 
Jorrocks’s Hunt. Illustrated by Cecil Aldin. 2 vols., 


8vo, pp. x., 363; x., 372. ew York: Longmans, 
Green & o. $6. 


Sixty or so years ago our grandparents 
and parents were vastly entertained by the 
inimitable adventures of Jorrocks, the Eng- 
lish cockney grocer, who indulged in sport 
in spite of the many farcical mishaps arising 
out of his unfitness for it, and his facility 
for lending a guileless ear to the wily tales 
of unscrupulous adventurers. In those 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Edisons Dream 
Comes True 














: 
Siegel-Cooper, NEW YORK. Iroquois Hotel, BUFFALO. Normal and Latin School, BOSTON. Met litan Life I Building, NEW YORK. Billings Hall, Wellesley College, WELLESLEY. 


Herald Building, NEW YORK. Hudson Terminal Building, NEW YORK. Fred. Loeser & Company, BROOKLYN. Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, PHILADFLPHIA. aoe Hotel, NEW YORK. 
Onondaga Hotel, SYRACUSE. Colgate Building, JERSEY CITY. Citizens Savings & Trust Building, CLEVELAND. Carnegie Building. PITTSBU 


Hamburger’s Department Store, LOS ANGELES. Bellevue Hotel, SAN FRANCISCO. Southern Building, WASHINGTON, Rockefeller Building, CLEVELAND. vert tt Building, PORTLAND. 
Broad Street Station, PHILADELPHIA. Carson-Pirie Scott & Company, CHICAGO. First National Bank Building, CLEVELAND. Memorial Hall, Harvard University, CAMBRIDGE. 


Monadnock Building, SAN FRANCISCO. Dey Brothers Store, SYRACUSE. Times-Star Building, CINCINNATI. Land Title & Trust Building, PHILADELPHIA. Auditorium, CANTON. 
North (or B, & M.) Station, BOSTON. Central Building, NEW YORK. 


Omaha National Bank Building, OMAHA. Chamber of Commerce, PORTLAND. Peoples Savings Bank, SACRAMENTO. elveersai oom Erie R. -R. Station, PITTSBURGH. 
Higgins Building, SAN FRANCISCO. Gimbel Brothers, PHILADELPHIA. Boston Opera House, BOSTON 


The City of Edison-Mazda-Light 


F all the buildings lighted by —andhundredsofthousandsofhomes. One of these is the largest and another 
Edison Mazda Lamps could be Only a very small city can be _ the tallest office building in the world. 
grouped together the result shown here, but in these three doz- Millions of these sturdy Edison 

would be a city composed of the en buildings there are 200,000 MazdaLampsare used in buildings of 
leading hotels, largest stores, most Edison Mazda Lamps giving a total all kinds,on automobiles and railroad 
modern office buildings, banks, the- light of over 6,000,000 candie trains, and in all places where any 
atres,colleges,schools, museums, hos- power. Nineteen cities are rep-  electricincandescentlampcanbe used. 
pitals, factories, railroad stations,muni- resented -by buildings well. known Edison’s dream of ‘“Electric-light-for- 
cipal and private buildings of all kinds locally and, in some cases, nationally. | Everybody’’ has come true. 








Begin today to use this lamp that gives nearly three Which of the following 20 to 40 page, illustrated pam- 
times as much light as the ordinary carbon filament _phlets shall we send: 
lamp consuming the same amount of current. 

Your lighting company or electrical supply dealer will 
furnish any size,from 25 to 500 watts, plain or frosted. 


**The Lighting of Hotels and Cafés”’ 
**The Lighting of Office and Public Buildings’ ’ 


Be sure you get Edison Mazda Lamps—the G-E. mon- “The Lighting of Iron and Steel Works” 
ogram on the package and on the lamp is for your “The Lighting of Textile Factories ’’ 
protection. ** A New Era in Lighting’’ (Homes, etc.) 


General Electric Company 


Te Cpenes Eee Dept. 40, Schenectady,N.Y. —srscrorsice 
=. - cry of the — Ea in over 40 cities 
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Registered 
Trade Mark 


Established 
Half a Century 


Annual Sale of 
Table Linens 


As usual during January we shall offer a very attractive collection 
of Table Cloths and Napkins at reduced prices. These are goods of 
our regular standard quality consisting of broken lots and patterns 
we are discontinuing. Many of the designs are as good as 
anything in our stock to-day and are exceptionally good value at 
the prices offered. 
Napkins (per dozen) 

Breakfast Size, at $2.25, 2.50, 2.75, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 4.75, 5.50. 
Dinner Size, at $3.00, 3. 50, 3, 75, 4.50, 5. 25, 6.00, 6.25, 6.50, 


7.25, 8.00, 10.00, 12.75. 


2 x24 yds. ,$2.75, 


14.50. 
2 x4 yds., 
24x 24 yds., 
10.00, 11.50. 


13.50, 14.25 
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Table Cloths 
2 x2 yds., $2.25, 2.50, 2.75, 3.00, 3.50,3.75, 4.2 
3.0 3.25,3.75,4.00,4.75,5.7 
2 x3 yds., $3.75, 4.00 , 4.50, 5.50, 6.25, 7.00, 


$6.50, 7.25, 7.50, 8.00, 9.50, 12.75. 
$3.50, 3.75, 4.25, 4.75, 5.00, 6.00, 6.50, 8.25, 9.25, 


24x 23 yds., $4.40, 5.25, 5.75, 6.00, 6.75 
23x3 yds., $5.25, 6.25, 7.50,8. 25,9. 00, 11. 75,12. 50, 13.00, 17.50. 


We also offer at this sale a very attractive collection of Towels and 
Towelings, Blankets, Bedspreads and Quilts, French and American Lingerie 
and Corsets, Ladies’ Outer Garments, Hosiery, Neckwear, etc. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave. & 34th St., 


aS SaaS SSS eeseseseaaeaer 


5 
5,6. 
8. 


, 7.25, 8.50, 9.75, 12.50, 


N. Y. 











‘CRAFTSMAN’ 
HOUSE PLANS FREE 





Send 6 cents for a copy of **24 CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSES” showing exterior and floor plans of 24 
houses that cost from $900 an to paild. me interest 
you in our magazine, ** THE CRAFTSMAN,” our 
Free House Plans, and in Craft ancien we will 
also send you a beautifully printed 32-page booklet en- 
titled ** The Craftsman Honse.”’ If you are interested 
at all, both of these books will be very useful to you. 

“THE CRAFTSMAN IDEA” means REAL 
HOMES, not mere houses: it shows you how to save money on 
useless partitions—how to avoid over-decoration, how to get 
wide sweeps of space (even in a small house), restful tones 
that match and blend—and enables anyone to always have a 
beautiful and artistic home. 

“THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE” treats of 
building, furnishing and beautifying homes—of art—em- 
broidery—cabinet work—and kindred topics. In the Magazine 
each month are published the plans of two new and entirely 
different houses. Already we have shown 125 houses, and 
you can have your own choice. 

**CRAFTSMAN HOMES,” by Gustav Stickley, 
205 pages. beautifully bound and printed, treats of home 
building, home making, home furnishings in full. 


“The Craftsman,” Ben. Wiles, Circ. Manager 
Room 298 41 W. 34th Street, N. ¥. City 

















The right exhaust horn is here 

The horn that is easy to attach and self-clear- 

ing; is operated without expense or bother; 
and produces a characteristic, unob- 
jectionable warning graduated to the 
speed of your car—mild when that is 
sufficient, far reaching when aeces- 
sary —instantaneous in action, always 
effective. 


a a The 

ORN a , ater 
i maker 

“a is right— 


equal to any 














emergency, it 
solves the prob- 

lem of automobile 
signaling. Itismade 
in tour sizes to fit ali 
cars from the small- 
est up to the big 

‘six eylinder.”’ 

Prices are (foot 
control) $6.00, $7 
$8.00 and $9. OOeach, 
including. coupling. 

cable, pedal, etc., 
ready to attach. Hand 
control, from steering 
wheel, $4.00 extra. 

Send for ‘auaortpelee t booklet L. 

Mention the car you run. 
The Waymaker Horn is fully protected from infringe- 
ment, and is meeting with the endorsement of the best 
trade everywhere. We can supply you through your 
dealer, or direct from our agencies in 
Boston, NewYork, Philadelphia, ote 04 
Chicago, St. Louis. Manufactured by 





LEE FR en. CO 
ay CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa. 


JS Ellwood Lee, President 
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days John Leech and H. K. Browne lent 
their humorous pens to pictures of Jor- 
rocks’s escapades. Now Mr. Cecil Aldin, 
known to all as a brilliant -illustrator of 
English inns and coaching days, the ex- 
ploits of the. hunting-field. and the stream, 
and of dog life in all its forms, has made 
many clever drawings for this old work, 
instinct with the spirit of the author and 
his times. 


Cooper, Frederic Taber. Some Representative 
American Story-Tellers. — pp. 388. New York: 


| Henry Holt & Co. $1.5 


Mr. Cooper last year wrote a number of 
kindly critical essays in The Bookman. 
These he has now amplified into the present 
critical analysis of the work of several of 
our most prominent American ‘‘story- 
tellers,” a discriminative term applied by 
him to those “who hold the attention by 
the spell of the spoken word.’”’ The writers 
chosen are, Marion Crawford, Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, Winston Churchill. Robert W. 
Chambers, Ellen Glasgow! David Graham 
Phillips, Robert Herrick, Edith Wharton, 
Booth Tarkington, O. Henry, Gertrude 
Atherton, Owen Wister, Frank Norris, and 
Ambrose Bierce; and if occasionally they 
are reproved for their minor faults, there 
need be no complaint that their just meed 
of praise is withheld. For purposes of 
reference there is given a suggestive bib- 
liography and chronological list of pub- 
lished works and publishers, a list of criti- 
eal and biographical articles, and a small 
collection of reviews of the most important 
works. There is also a photograph of each 
writer. 

Miles, Nelson A. Serving the Republic. Pp. 314. 
New York and London: Harper & Bros. 1911. $2. 

This is a stirring and varied record of the 
life of Nelson A. Miles,*a major-general 
at the age of twenty-four, who served in 
most of the important battles of the Civil 
War, brought to a close the Indian wars, 
brought in Chief Joseph and Geronimo, 
subdued Porto Rico, and was commander 
of the United States Army in the war with 
Spain. Naturally his experiences, related 
by himself, are vivid with matters of the 
keenest interest, but we are a trifle dis- 
appointed that he sheds on well-known 
facts of history little personal light. His 
descriptions, particularly of his Civil War 
campaigns, seem too much like mere sta- 
tistical records without personal experi- 
ences. What we look for and miss is the 
personal point of view and recollections of 
vital incidents touched with the glow of 
his own imagination—something to reveal 
the man as well as the soldier. In his 
account of the Indian wars, he is more , 
successful and thrilling, and reveals his 
intense devotion to his Government’s best 
interests even under personallv difficult 
and discouraging circumstances. General 
Miles’s estimate of the Indians and their 
good points is worthy of notice. ‘‘They 
had courage, skill, sagacity, endurance, 
fortitude, and self-sacrifice of a high order. 
They had rules of civility in their inter- 
course among themselves or with strangers, 
and in their councils. Some of these we 
could copy to our advantage.”’ The chap- 
ters dealing with the Indians are character- 
ized by the utmost fairness and justice. 
In the description of the railroad strike in 
Chicago, in 1894, and his part in the solu- 
tion of that problem, General Miles gives 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Keeps scalp and hair clean - promotes hair health 


Your Money Back if it Doesn’t 
Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look for The FexoX Stores 


They are the Druggists in over 5000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 
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Exchanging a Habit 
for a Habitation 


By FRANKLIN O. KING 


The most Independent man in the World to- 
day is the Farmer—the Producer. Upon his 
land he grows Everything necessary for himself 
and his Family--at the Lowest Cost of 
Production. 

‘Ask the Automobile Manufacturer who 
bought the majority of his Cars during 1910, 
and He will tell You—The Farmer. Ask the 
Piano Maker where he is shipping his instru- 
ments by the Carload, and he will tell You— 
The Country Towns. 

The Remedy for the Evils existing in our 
over-crowded Cities to-day is the Movement— 
BACK TO THE SOIL. The City Toiler— 
The Workingman—The Clerk—The Office Man 
~ all must look to the SOIL for the Opportuni- 
ty to Break Clear from the Eight O’Clock Bell, 
the Tyranny of the Boss, and the Diminishing 
Chance, os 2 - 

This is a Sub- 
ject that inter- 
ests You, Per- 
sonally, and I 
want toask You 
a Personal 
Question: How 
much better off 
are You than 
Last -Year, or 
the Year before 
That? Perhaps 
Your Wages 


_ area littlehigh- 


er, but haven’t 
your Expenses 
more than kept 
pace with that 
Increase? Are- 
n't: you. paying 
a little more for your Clothes and your Meals, 


and don't you smoke more ggg Cigars $ 


and More of them than Formerly? If it isn’t 
Cigars, it a8 be something else—some more 
Expensive Habit. 

A Man Begins To Go Down. Hill at. Forty, 
and the time may come when a Younger Man— 
perhaps a Cheaper Mare—will fill your Job. The 
Man-Who-Looks-Ahead will prepare himself 
for that time by getting-a Home. My advice to 
You, therefore, is to Get a Home while You 
are able to do so— and Begin Now. 

I would further advise you to Get a Home in 
the Gulf Coast Country of Texas where you can 
grow Three Big Crops a Year on the same Soil. 

* © * 

Please send me your Book—Independence 

with Ten Acres. 


Jan. 6 issue, Literary Digest. 


Delicious’ Webennnhiins Grown at Getlery 
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Get a Home where nearly everything pro- 
duced in Temperate and Sub-Tropical Climates 
is grown in the greatest Profusion, and where 
Irrigation and Fertilization do not eat up the 
Profits your Hands create. Come where Health, 
Prosperity, and Happiness await You and 
where you can-soon look the whole World in 
the Face and say: “I Owe No Man a Dollar.” 


We have sold more than 30,000 acres in Gulf- 
Coast, Texas, in the Houston-Galveston-Bay 
City district to Hard-headed Farmers, from the 
North. These men exercise as much care and 
judgment in selecting their land as does the ex- 
perienced banker in buying an issue of bonds. 
Our Company is to-day offering 10, 20 and 4o- 
acre tracts—allowing you five years, and six 
years, to pay for your land. 


Do You Know that Growers of Figs, Straw- 
berries and Early Vegetables clear a Net Profit 
of $300 to $500 an Acre in Gulf Coast, Texas? 
Do You Know men have realized more than 
$1,000 an acre Growing Oranges in Our Coun- 
try? If You Do Not know these things, you 
should read up on the subject, and you must 

not fail to get 
our Book, 
which contains 
nearly 100 pho- 
tographs of 
growing Crone, 
etc. 


What would 
You think of a 
little Town of 
about 1,200 
People situated 
near our Lands, 
where they ship 
on an average 
of $400,000 
worth of Fruit, 
Vegetables, 
Poultry, Eggs, 
Etc. a Year? 
During 1910 this Community shipped nearly 
100,000 worth of Strawberries alone. 


We are situated within convenient shipping 
distance of Three Good Railroads, and in addi- 
tion to this have the Inestimable Advantage of 
Water Transportation through the Splendid 
Harbors of Galveston and Velasco, so that our 
Freight Rates are cut Practically in Half. The 
Climate is extremely Healthful and Superior to 
that of California or Florida—Winter and Sum- 
mer—owing to the Constant Gulf Breeze. 


Our Contract embodies Life and Accident 
Insurance, and should you die, or become total- 
ly Disabled, Your Family, or any one else you 
name, will get the Farm—without the Payment 
of another Penny. We will absolutely Refund 
Your Money, if you should be Dissatisfied, 
according to the Terms of our Guarantee. 

Write for Our Free Book. Fill out the blank 
space in the first column with Your Name and 
Address, plainly written, and mail it to the 
Texas-Gulf Realty Company, 1318 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Read it carefully, and then 
use Your Own Good Judgment. 





New Typewriter °18 


A Remarkable 


Typewriter, Carried in Grip or ¢ 
ocket. Standard K: . Does Work 
$100 Machine. 22,000 in Daily sg 
Sennett Portable Typewriter has less than 250 

against 1700 to 8700 in others. That's the secret of our $18 ice. 
It couldn’t be better built. It’s made in the famous Elliott- ‘aber 
Billing Machin.2 Fictory and sold 
on & money-bac k-unless-satis- 
fied gaaran_s. The Bennett 
weighs but 444 lbs. You 
can carry itfor home 
RB use, business, or 
F Send 

for catalog. 
my Agents—We have 
a splendid prop- 
osition to offer. 
Foreign address 
m 75 Cannon St, 
London, E, ©, 


A. A. wennett Typewriter CO., 866 Broadway, New York 


— verco: 


on trips. 





Adirondack Foot-Warmers 


Are Indispensable for 


e s 
Motoring, nuns and 
Sitting Outdoors 
They insure coziness, warmth, 
comfort! Make living in the 
open in the Winter a keen en- 
jovment. They’re universally 
in demand. Worn by men an 
women over regular shoes or over 
hose. Made of selected sheep- 
skin with heavy, warm wool in- 
side: ten inches high. State 
$1 50 P AIR shoe size and whether to be worn 
over shoes or hose. Money 
SENT PREPAID back if not satisfactory. 
Write for large Illustrated Catalog of Outdoor Outfittings 
W. C. LEONARD & CO., 96 Main St., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 30) 


a virile and interesting account. 
be glad to read the record. 


Royce, Josiah. William James, and Other Essays 
on the hilosophy of Life. Cloth, pp. 301. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 nei. 

The essays in this volume are gathered 
from addresses delivered by Professor 
Royce within the last five years. The most 
recent is the Phi Beta Kappa Oration at 
Harvard, in June, 1911, on ‘William 
James and the Philosophy of Life.”” The 
study of James’s pragmatism, as appre- 
ciated and interpreted by the author’s 
philosophical idealism, is extremely inter- 
esting, especially as James is to him not 
only ‘‘the interpreter of the ethical spirit 
of his time,’’ but ‘‘a prophet of the nation 
that is to be.”” The second essay, ‘‘ Loyalty 
and Insight,’’ summarizes the well-known 
‘**Philosophy of Loyalty,” and shows its 
contact with metaphysical idealism. A 
third is a study of the question, ‘‘What is 
Vital in Christianity?”’ in which Professor 
Royce outlines a discussion which he in- 
tends to develop more fully later. He also 
reviews recent discussion of the problem of 
truth, and defends his concept of ‘‘abso- 
lute truth’’ against the criticism of remote- 
ness and unpracticality. The essay on 
“Immortality” partakes of the nature of a 
defense of the idealistic hypothesis. The 
collection will be suggestive to the general 
reader in philosophy as well as to those 
interested in the development of Professor 
Royce’s own system. 

Pennypacker, Samuel W. The Desecration and 


Profanation of the ow «igo Capitol. Phila- 
delphia: William J. Camp 


This is a reply to the charges of whole- 
sale graft that have assailed the builders of 
the Pennsylvania State Capitol, at Harris- 
burg. The men responsible for designing, 
building, and furnishing this handsome 
and expensive structure are declared inno- 
cent of any wrong-doing, and their detrac- 
tors are flailed without mercy. Those 
who wish to read the ‘‘other side” of this 
famous case, whose odium drove one man 
into insanity and several others to their 
graves, may have the opportunity in this 
book by Pennsylvania’s former governor. 
Been ee Beaty, Jr. Two Years Before the 


Mast. oston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1.50 net. 


The fact that a book of narrative first 
published in 1841 has still enough vitality 
to warrant a handsome new edition, with 
colored plates and an added chapter bring- 
ing it down to date, is proof that it is better 
worth reading than many a brand-new 
story. Those who like the old romantic 
days of the sailing-ship will find this 
account of a sailor’s life of sixty years ago 
a delightful piece of reminiscence. 

Lang, Andrew. ‘ The All Sorts of Stories Book. 


tat te 8vo, PP. 378. New York: Longmans, Green & 
r) 


Dear to i heart of the nursery, and, if 
it were confest, to minds accustomed to 
sterner literary fare, is Andrew Lang’s 
Fairy Book series. In many a library the 
greatest favorites are the now battered 
volumes of fclk-lore in their different-col- 
ored bindings, which used to make their 
annual appearance in time for Santa Claus’s 
mail-bag. This time Mrs. Lang has col- 
lected from all sorts of sources tales of 
fiction and of fact, and Mr. Lang has given 
them one of his whimsical introductions. 
Then, too, H. J. Ford has drawn five col- 
ored and forty-three other drawings for it, 


All will 
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so that it is a joy and a delight. Folk-lore 
of nations has been called to its aid. There 
are classical! myths, such as the labors of 
Hercules, the legends of Meleager and 
Bellerophon; picturesque stories of Alex- 
ander Selkirk, the real Robinson Crusoe, 
and of the hunted Charles II. in Crom- 
wellian days; of Mrs. Rowlands, wife of a 
seventeenth-century Massachusetts clergy- 
man, who was earried off and kept captive 
by redskins; of Ambrose Gwinnet who was 
hanged for murder and yet met the man 
he was supposed to have murdered, in 
America. Tho it is.to be deplored that 
liberties have been taken with such old 
friends as The Three Musketeers, Monte 
Cristo, The Gold Bug, and Scott’s Aunt 
Margaret’s Mirror, yet childish fancy will 
not see anything wrong in the simple re- 
telling of those wonderful tales. 


Choate, Joseph H. American Addresses. 8vo, 
pp. 360. New York: The Century Co. $2 net. 


Mr. Cheate was born with the gift of 
speech, and these twenty speeches delivered 
between 1864 and 1910 are worthily repre- 
sentative of his commanding powers as 
Ambassador, advocate, and ‘champion of 
peace. Few men have such an art of say- 
ing the right thing on the right occasion, or 
with such a dry wit. His style is illumina- 
ting, flexible, dignified, and eloquent, and, 
when need be, tinged with the best that 
there is in American patriotism. The 
addresses cover a wide range; the war in 
1864, the Tweed Ring, Salem, the Hasty 
Pudding Club, Harvard Commencements, 
The New England Society; personal trib- 
utes to and appreciations of Rufus Choate, 
Farragut, Carl Schurz, Dr. Storr, C. F. 
McKim, Phillips Brooks, James Coolidge 
Carter, Florence Nightingale; and the 
niceties of his profession. Among these 
last are his opinions, valuable alike to 
young and old in his profession, on Trial 
by Jury, The Young Lawyer, The English 
Bar, and Our Profession. No one. can lay 
down the book without deriving some 
lasting impression of a brilliant and san- 
guine intellect. 


Parsons, Eugene. A Guide Book to Colorado. 
Illustrations, maps, etc. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 390. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Parsons here furnishes the tourist 
with a matter-of-fact handbook to Colo- 
rado which will become indispensable to 
every conscientious traveler to that won- 
derful region, now become so easily acces- 
sible. He tells of the State by counties, 
giving history and traditions, local features, 
special beauties, distances, rates, and out- 
lining excursions, so that, whether one goes 
for a day or longer time, he may know how 
to equip himself, and may select his van- 
tage-points with comfort and ease. An 
excellent map of the mountainous parts of 
Colorado is included, and a satisfactory 
index enables one to turn instantly to the 
paragraph he seeks. To these practical, 
statistical features, which make the book 
valuable as a real guide and assistant, are 
added a great number of well-chosen items 
of history, description, and legend, quoted 
from the books of travelers among the 
mountains, so that a veritable little ency- 
clopedia results. Altogether the book may 
be strongly recommended, and if kept 
fresh in its information by frequent re- 
vision it ought to become a standard work 
of reference and meet with a wide and con- 
tinuous sale. , 
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RINWAY 


HE Steinway name has not only become 

a household word in every hamlet of the 
United States, but ‘its fame has circled the 
world. From the royal palaces of the suling 
sovereigns of the old world to the modest 
cabins of the farmers and miners of the new 
world, wherever the taste and longing for the 
purest and finest musical tone exists, there 
rings the voice of the Steinway. <a 


The investment, by the public, of 
over one hundred and twenty mil- 
lion dollars in a hundred and 
fifty thousand Steinway pianos 
speaks louder than ue of 
fulsome praise. 


The name of the Stein- 
way dealer nearest you, 
together with illustrated 
literature, will be 
sent upon: request 
and mention of this 
magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 
East 14th Street 
New York 
Subway Express Station 
at the Door 
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Write for our “‘ Book of Designs” 

beautifully illustrated in colors, showing 
our Sanitary Clawfoot Mission and Standard book- 
cases and how you will save money by placing them 
in your home. 


The handsome designs, the rich finish, the removable non- 
binding doors, the absence of disfiguring iron bands, make 
them far better than the old-fashioned kind. 

Our prices are lowe~ than others, and high quality is 
guaranteed. Sold by dealers or direct. Address Dept. B, 
GUNN FURNITURE €0., 19 Victoria Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY DEPARTMENT 
Send me information about 


Accident Insurance 


Age 





HARTFORD, CONN. 


Name 
Address__ 
Occupation ——___ 














If You Are Deaf 
and Discouraged, 


Just Give THE AURIS A Test@ 


The Auris, just recently perfected, is the lowest priced 


electrical hearing device made. 


It is also the smallest and ‘most 


powerful instrument offered at less than Fifty Dollars. 


The great majority of those who are hard of hearing are not 
extremely deaf—their ears are ‘‘asleep’’—dormant—and _ to this 


great majority we say: 


We are so sure that The Auris will make you hear cleariy 
and distinctly, that we invite and urge you to call at one of our 
many offices, if possible, give The Auris every test you please, and , 
see if it meets your requirements. 


If not, you will not be asked or even be permitted to pur- / 


chase—75% 


of our sales are influenced by satisfied customers, 


and we cannot afford to have an instrument in the hands of any one who is not pleased. 


Tf at too great a distance to call, write and we will tell you how you 
may give it a thorough test at home. 


Examine ou 


with any hearing 


to abide by 


rcom 


your decision. 


titor’s instruments, too! Compare the Auris, priced at $20.00, 
evice selling at less than Fifty Dollars, and we will be glad 


Cut out our addresses now, while this is before you, as areminder, and call or write 


at your convenience. 





Booklet and many interesting particulars on request. 


THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 


104 Beaufort St., 
Offices : 1265 Broadway, N. Y. City; 1008 Commonwealth Bldg., Philadelphia ; 1116 Blake 


Jamaica, N. Y. City 


Bldg., Boston; 1422 Masonic Temple, Chicago; 1514 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh; 554 
Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco; also Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas 
Om: 


City, © 


Rochester, St. Louis, Washington, D. C. 
Toronto, Can., London and Paris. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


LEE’S LAST MISSION 


T the close of the Civil War General 
Lee was offered all sorts of openings, 
ranging from valuable jobs in vaudeville 
to fixt positions in the realms of finance. 
But he refused them all. On one occasion 
he was approached with the tender of the 
presidency of an insurance company at a 
salary of $50,000 a year, and his declina- 
tion on the grounds of unfitness was 
promptly met with the reply: ‘‘ But, 
General, you will not be expected to do any 
work; what we wish is the use of your 
name.’ Then came Lee’s famed reply. 
** Do you not think,” said he, “‘ that if my 
name is worth $50,000 a year, I ought to 
be very careful about taking care of it? ”’ 
And so the time flew by, with lucrative pro- 
posals of every imaginable sort constantly 
appearing on the scene, and the aged 
Southern commander refusing all of them. 
““ They are offering my poor father every- 
thing,”’ said one of his daughters, ‘‘ but the 
only thing he will accept is a place where 
he may earn honest bread while engaged in 
some useful work.” Finally, the little 
college of Washington, in reality only an 
academy, with forty students and some 
three or four professors, made him a prop- 
osition. Lee was to be president at the 
salary of $1,500 a year, and he was to be 
assured of that position for the rest of his 
life. He accepted gladly, and that small 
Virginia institution, now known as Wash- 
ington and Lee, immediately experienced a 
noble change. Lee founded the honor 
system; elevated the school’s standards, 
called to his. aid the most accomplished 
professors to be found, invited his old sol- 
diers to send their sons to his tutorage at 
small cost, and in all ways made his pres- 
ence felt as vividly in peace as in war. 
He knew all the students;, he was as 
prompt at chapel as the chaplains; he 
audited every account; he presided at 
every faculty meeting; he studied and 
signed every report. And what is more, 
writes Thomas Nelson Page, in his new 
book on ‘‘ Lee as College President ”’ 
(Seribner’s), he was feared and loved by 
every boy he knew—and Lee knew them 
all. 


An invitation to visit him in his office 
was the most dreaded event in the stu- 
dent’s life, tho the actual interview was 
always softened by a noble courtesy on the 
president’s part into an experience which 
left an impress throughout life, and ever 
remained a cherished memory. 

To one thus summoned, the General 
urged greater attention to study, on the 
ground that it would prevent the failure 
which would otherwise inevitably come to 
him. 

“But, General, you failed,’ said the 
you’, meaning, as he explained afterward, 
to pay him a tribute. 
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‘‘T hope that you may be more fortu- 
nate than I,” replied the General quietly. 

On another occasion, a youth from the 
‘ar South, having “‘ cut lectures’’ to go 
skating, an accomplishment he had just 
acquired, was summoned to appear before 
the president, and, having made his defense, 
was told by the General that he should 
not have broken the rule of the institution, 
but should have requested to be excused 
from attendance on lectures. 

‘* You understand now? ” 

‘* Yes, sir. Well, General, the ice is fine 
this morning. I’d like to be excused 
to-day,’ promptly replied the ready 
youngster. 

It was occasionally the habit of the 
young orators who spoke in public at cele- 
brations to express their feelings by in- 
dulging in compliments to General Lee and 
the ladies, and the reverse of compliments 
to “‘ the Yankees.’’ Such references, clad 
in the glowing rhetoric and informed with 
the deep feeling of youthful oratory, never 
failed to stir their audiences and evoke 
unstinted applause. General Lee, how- 
ever, notified the speakers that such refer- 
ences were to be omitted. He said: ‘‘ You 
young men speak too long, and you make 
three other mistakes: what you say about 
me is distasteful to me; what you say 
about the North tends to promote ill- 
feeling and injure the institution; and your 
compliments to the ladies are much more 
valued when paid in private than in 
publiec.”’ 

Among the students at this time were 
quite a number who had been soldiers, and 
were habituated to a degree of freedom. 
Pranks among the students were, of 
course, common, and were not dealt with 
harshly. But he let them know that he 
was the president.’ When the Freedmen’s 
Bureau agent was hooted by a number of 
persons, two students who were in the 
party ‘‘ were sent home,” a phrase which 
‘General Lee preferred to “ dismissal.’’ 
One episode occurred which showed the 
strong hand in the soft gauntlet. 

Prior to General Lee’s installation as 
president, it had always been the cus- 
tom to grant at least a week’s holiday at 
Christmas. This custom the faculty, 
under the president’s lead, did away with, 
-and heneefort!. only Christmas Day was 
given as a holiday. 

A petition to return to the old order 
having failed, a meeting of the students 
was held and a paper was posted, contain- 
ing many signatures, declaring the signers’ 
determination not to attend lectures dur- 
ing Christmas week. Some manifestation 
-appeared on the part of certain of the 
faculty of giving in to the students’ de- 
mand. General Lee settled the matter at 
-once by announcing that any man whose 
name appeared on the rebellious declara- 
tion would be expelled from the college. 
And if every student signed it, he said, he 
would send every one home and simply 
lock up the college and put the key in his 
pocket. 

The activity displayed in getting names 
-off the paper was amusing, and the at- 
tendance at lectures that Christmas was 
unusually large. 

Many stories have been told of his 
method of administering a rebuke where 
he thought it needed. 

One was related by a gallant. engineer 
officer to whose attention, when before 


Petersburg, the‘General had called some’ 
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THE DECISION 


between the best and second best paper 

for your business correspondence is the 

choice between a first and second class 
impression of your firm. 


will demonstrate why “Strathmore 


Quality’’ means the best. 


At your 


printers or from us. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


Successor to 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 



































defect in the defenses which were under 


S. D. MORGAN, Architect, Lisbon, N. H. 





Stain Your Shingles with as * 
Dexter Brothers 
English Shingle Stains 


Dip. Them Before Laying 


ing gives absolute protection — where rain gets 
between and under shingles, as well as to the outer 
er applied by g or dipping, 
Dexter Brothers English Shingle Stains are better than 
paint, They protect the shingles with preservative, water- 
proofing oils, yet retain the natural texture and beauty of 
the wood. pure English ground colorscannot fade. 
Write for stained miniature shingles and booklet. 
DEXTER BROS. CO., 117 Broad St., Boston 
1133 Broadway, N. ¥. 218 Race St., Philadelphia 


Makers of PETRIFAX CEMENT COATING 
AGENTS: H. M. Hooker & Co. , Chicago ; E. B. Totten, 
: F. H. McDonald, Grand Rapids: F. T. 
je, Spokane, Tacoma, Wash., and 
.; Sherman Kimball, San Francisco ; 
& Co., Honolulu ; AND DEALERS. 
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Your Papers are Safe in 


“Art Metal” Steel Cabinets 


DIGEST 








Built of sieel, handsomely enameled—fire-resisting construction 
affected by changes of weather. Just a few — 
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7 reasons why progressive modern offices are equipped with 
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Steel Filing Cabinets and Office Furniture 


made in the largest Metal Furniture factories in the world. Every feature perfected during 
twenty-five years’ manufacturing experience. Fire-resisting qualities are secured by double 
walls and drawer heads. Each drawer is a closed steel compartment. 
Drawers can’t stick or bind. The heavier the load the easier they operate on our 
patent roller-bearing suspension. An automatic locking device, of our own patenting, 
can be furnished with any cabinet. 


j The th illustrated is made up of eleven units, any one of which may be used 






Art Natal 


separate One pair of ends encloses any number of Units placed side by side. 


“Art weet gc pene Bema abinets and Office =paniense ane va thay, bang stock for 
immediate ipment in many popularsizes and styles. In 
Complete equipment in quality of material, workmanship, patented devices, con- BRANCH OFFICES: 
steeland bronze,forof- struction and finish, the ‘Art Metal” line is distinct 


fices, banks and public from all others, It is the recognized standard. rod York 
a You should Send for Catalog L-1 pment 
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dase ony Seghiehas and Art Metal Construction Co. a eicore 
productions are without Wry Factories and Offices Kansas Cie 
equal. re. — — “iy Jamestown, New York Los noalen 
you a booklet that illus- St. Louis 
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The Standard Dictionary shows all the vari- 
ous shades of meaning of words, and contains 
“all the living words in the English language.” 


Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press 35. 
Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit 
printing for others. All easy, rules sent. Write 
factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, &c. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 








COMPLETE 5-ROOM HOUSF $298 


& ALADDIN » 


Dwelling WW *READI-CUT 

Houses, The Aladdin method 

ae UUN ON e/ cesses 

Summer Cot- ee nets divest from 
= the original pro- 

tages, Barns ducer. It saves 


Aladdin Readi- 
Cut Houses are 
not - portable. 
They are built 
exactly the 
same asany well 
constructed 
dwelling house. They cannot be taken apart 
when once erected. They are strong, warm, 
convenient and permanent. Our patent 
plaster board is warmer than lath and plas- 
ter. Aladdinhouses are the original knocked- 
down houses, They have been used for years 
in every part of the country. Aladdin houses 
are sold under & positive and definite guaran- 
tee backed by a gold bond. This guarantee 
covers safe arrival of material, quality and 
quantity, The Aladdin catalog con- four profits by buying direct 
tains 100 designs to choose from. from mill. Quick delivery. 


Send stamps today for Catalog 15 


four profits on the 
lumber, mill- 
work, hardware 
and labor. You 
keep the profitsin 
your own pocket. 
Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses are shipped 
everywhere. Every piece of material 
comes to you cut and fitted and ready 
to nail in place. No skilled labor re- 
quired. Permanent, attractive, warm 
and lasting. Price includes all lumber 
cut to fit, shingles, doors, windows, glass, 
patent plaster board, interior trim and 
finish, paint, nails, locks, hardware and 
complete instructions. Houses 
from 2 to 12 rooms. Save , 









Mills at Bay City, Mich.; Houston,Texas; Portland, ii 
Oregon; ; Toronto, Ontario, and Jacksonville Plorids. - Bay Ci ty 
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his charge. The officer assured him that 
the matter would be attended to at onc 


} and accordingly gave orders that it shoul 


be done. A day or two later the General 
met him and asked if the work had bee: 
done, and he, in good faith, said it had, on 
which the General said he would go an: 
inspect it, and invited him to attend him 
To his dismay, on the arrival at the spot 
the work had not been done at all, and h 
found himself in the embarrassing position 
of having to explain that he had given 
orders to have it done. The General said 
nothing further, but soon after remarked on 
the mettlesomeness of the fine horse which 
the officer was riding, and the officer, glad 
to get off the subject of the neglected de- 
fenses, explained that it was his wife’s 
riding-horse, but had proved so wild that 
he had taken it to get it suited to her hand. 
As they parted the General said quietly: 
“ Captain, I think it might prove a good 
way to train that horse to ride him a little 
more over that rough ground along the 
trenghes.”’ 

I can not forbear to relate a personal inci- 
dent which, I feel, illustrated well General 
Lee’s method of dealing with his students. 
I was so unfortunate while at college as to 
have always an early class, and from time 
to time on winter mornings it was my 
habit ‘‘ to run late,’ as the phrase went. 
This brought me in danger of meeting the 
president on his way from chapel, a con- 
tingency I was usually careful to guard 
against One morning, however, I mis- 
calculated, and as I turned a corner came 
face to face with him. His greeting was 
most civil, and touching my cap I[ hurried 
by. Next morning I heard my name 
spoken, and turning I removed my cap 
and faced him. 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“Tell Miss ” (mentioning the 
daughter of my uncle, General Pendleton, 
who kept house for me) ‘ that I say will 
she please have breakfast a little earlier 
for you.” 

“Yes, sir.’ And I hurried on once 
more, resolving that should I ever be late 
again I ‘would, at least, take care not to 
meet the General. 

Craving due allowance alike for the im- 
maturity of a boy and the mellowing 
influence of passing years, I will try to 
picture General Lee as I recall him, and 
as he must be recalled by thousands who 
yet remember him. He was, in common 
phrase, one of the handsomest men I ever 
knew, and easily the most impressive- 
looking. His figure, which in earlier life 
had been tall and admirably proportioned, 
was now compact and rounded rather than 
stout, and was still in fine proportion to 
his height. His head, well set on his 
shoulders, and his erect and dignified car- 
riage, made him a distinguished and, 
indeed, a noble figure. His soft hair and 
carefully trimmed beard, silvery white, 
with his florid complexion, and dark eyes, 
clear and frank, gave him a pleasant and 
kindly expression, and I remember how, 
when he smiled, his eyes twinkled and his 
teeth shone. He always walked slowl: 
and even pensively, for he was already 
sensible of the trouble which finally struck 
him down; and the impression that re- 
mains with me chiefly is of his dignity and 
his gracious courtesy. I do not remember 
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him beyond measure, and after nearly 
forty years he is still the most imposing 
figure I ever saw. Efforts were made time 
and time again to induce him to accept a 
position at the head of some establishment 
or enterprise, the emoluments of which 
would enable him to live in ease for the 
rest of his life; but all such invitations he 
promptly declined. To one of these invi- 
tations urging him to accept a position “ at 
the head of a large house to represent 
Southern commerce, . . . reside in New 
York, and have placed at his disposal an 
immense sum of money,” he replied: ‘I 
am grateful, but@l have a self-imposed task 
which I must accomplish. I have led the 
young men of the South in battle; I have 
seen many of them die on the field; I shall 
devote my remaining energies to training 
young men to do their duty in life.” And 
how well he did it these last few illustra- 
tions will go far to show. 

On one occasion, having learned, during 
a visit to a friend (Colonel Preston), that 
two little boys in the family were sick with 
croup, he trudged back next day in the 
midst of a ‘storm with a basket of pecans 
and a toy for his two little friends. 

As he rode in the afternoons on Traveler, 
he was often greeted by the children, to 
whom at times he extended an invitation 
to come and ride with him, and this invi- 
tation came to be a coveted honor. On 
another occasion, as he was riding, he came 
on two little daughters of ex-Governor 
Letcher, the elder of whom was vainly try- 
ing to get her six-year-old sister to return 
home. As General Lee rode up, she ac- 


costed him: ‘‘ General Lee, won’t you] 


please make this child go home to her 
mother?’ The General stopt and in- 
vited the lettle rebel to ride home with him, 
which she graciously consented to do, and 
was thereupon lifted up in front of him, 
and ‘“‘ was thus grandly escorted home.”’ 
When the mother asked the other child 
why she had given General Lee so much 
trouble, she said: ‘‘ I couldn’t make Fan 
go home, and I thought he could do 
anything.” 


4 
“THE SUN’S” NEW OWNER 


UST what William C. Reick will do in 
the (dingy little Sun office which he 
has just purchased along with the control 
of that company is a question which rises 
in the minds of many who have been wait- 
ing in vain for another Charles A. Dana to 
direct the course of that famous daily. It 
is a question, says the New York Evening 
Post, which doubtless time itself will an- 
swer. For on the one hand we have one of 
the most capable, up-to-date, resourceful 
men engaged in newspaper work to-day, 
and on the other a newspaper office as 
chock-full of precepts and traditions as 
Congress itself. _The Sun office is in reality 
more of a club than anything else, we are 
told, and there reporters, editors, cable and 
telegraph men, elbow one another on an 
equal footing. But to switch from the 
present and future and go back with The 
Post into the past of The Sun’s new owner: 


Reick is forty-seven years old, and has 
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Rauch & Lang Electrics 


on Exhibit at the 


Waldorf-Astoria 


“*Turkish Room”’ 


From January 6th to 15th, in New York, during the 
National Automobile Show, our cars will be shown at the 
Waldorf-Astonia, in the comfortable “Turkish Room.” 

Readers of this announcement who are in New York at that 
time are cordially urged to inspect them. 

This unusual exhibit itself is interesting and it exhibits an un- 
usual car. 

The Rauch & Lang meets every requirement of most people’s 
definition of the word “ correct.” 

Call at the Waldorf-Astoria between January 6th and 15th, 


and see if it doesn’t meet yours. 


THE RAUCH & LANG 
CARRIAGE COMPANY 
2318 West 25th St. 


Additional exhibits 
at our New York 
ranch Show-room, 
Broadway and 58th 
Street. 

Exide Battery stan- 
dard equipment. 
Special Electsic 
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come along fast, He began his newspaper 


Witt: Can —For Ashes and Garbage 
S Pail — For General Use 


Witt’s cans and pails stand the roughest usage 
without becoming battered, dented or leaky. 
They are made of steel, galvanized (rust- 
proof). The lid fits tight—keeps in dust and 
odors—keeps out dogs, cats, rats and flies. 


They are durable, sanitary, convenient—last 
twice as long as ordinary ones. 

Look tor the yellow label “Witt’s” and the name 
‘* Witt”? stamped in the top and bottom. If your dealer 
hasn’t Witt’s, write us and we shall see that you are sup- 
plied at once. Address Dept. K. 


THE Witt Cornice Co., 


2118-24 Winchell Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Look for the yellow label 


























CONFIDENCE 


Doubt never raised a man’s salary— 
confidence makes many fortunes. 


The purpose of the International 
Correspondence Schools is to give a 
man confidence in himself by training 
him in the line of work he prefers. 

1. C. S. Training is today one of the 
greatest recommendations that a 
young man can have. EMPLOYERS 
VALUE IT BECAUSE IT IS REAL. 
This is a fact proved by thousands 

of I. C. S. students. Over 400 of them 
} voluntarily report each month an in- 
crease in salary as the result of I. C. S. 
training. 

With this truth before you, is it not 
worth your while to inquire just how 
the I. C. S. can help YOU? 

To do this it is onlynecessary to 
mark and mail the coupon. 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 931, SCRANTON, PA. 
I 


| Name 








street and No. 





I Present Occupati | 
| 
l 





















good pen is a conduit 
for the flow of thought, 
but a poor pen is a dam.”’ 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


are good pens—always, in all 
styles, for all purposes. 
Sample card of 12different styles 
and 2 good penholders sent for 10c. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


” 349 Broadway, New York 
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eareer in Philadelphia, his birthplace, 
twenty-eight years ago. He was educated 
in that city, and prepared for Harvard, but 
never had the advantages of a college train- 
ing. But he had something that no college 
could give—an eye for a story and a nose 
for news. Also he had energy, force, and 
the physical strength to work many hours 
a day without losing speed. And he had 
ambition, too. : 

His chance came when he was working 
as the New Jersey reporter of the New 
York Herald. Some children were bitten 
by a mad dog in a New Jersey town, and 
Reick, putting two and two together, saw 
the chance to make a big feature for his 
paper. The Pasteur treatment for rabies 
was then in its infancy, and Reick suggest- 
ed to James Gordon Bennett, the proprietor 
of The Herald, that he take the children to 
Paris and have them treated by the emi- 
nent physician. Bennett saw the news value 
of the idea and jumped at it. He also 
called Reick over to Europe and made him 
editor of the London and Paris editions of 
The Herald. 

He remained abroad about a year, and 
was sent back to New York in 1889 as city 
editor of The Herald. At that time the 
paper was sailing like a rudderless craft. 
It had plenty of competent men on its staff 
but none of them cared to take responsi- 
bility, in view of the personal peculiarities 
of its proprietor. Not so with Reick. He 
went “ to it,’”’ to use the vernacular. 

Reick built himself a small office and 
painted ‘‘ City Editor ’’ on the door, and 
from there he issued orders. He said 
“Yes” or ‘“‘ No,” and what he said the 
staff did. After reading his papers in the 
morning, he would come out of his office 
and say, ‘‘ This is the story of the day,” 
or “ Go after that,” and all the time he was 
devising schemes to make the paper’s cir- 
culation grow. He made friends and 
enemies among his associates, and did not 
fail to make friends outside. 

One of Reick’s theories about newspaper- 
publishing is that so-called society news 
makes circulation, and he did not omit to 
cultivate society, or that part of it which 
furnishes light breakfast-table gossip and 
stimulates the ambitions of the social 
climber. He got to know influential 
people, not a few of whom were capitalists, 
and it is possible that some of these men are 
interested financially in his new venture. 
One report has it that Clarence Mackay 
and James Stillman are his backers; an- 
other that Standard Oil men represent the 
financial power behind the throne. But 
there has been no official announcement 
about his associate owners. 

When Reick was the autocrat of The 
Herald, there were stories about his having 
received big bonuses for his work, but these 
he declared to be untrue. He told an 
acquaintance once that Bennett had offered 
him something if he brought the paper’s 
circulation up to a certain point. ‘I did 
it,” he said, ‘‘ after a good deal of hard 
work, but nothing happened. Then I 
went abroad and Mr. Bennett told me 
again that I would be rewarded if I carried 
the circulation higher. I did it again, and 
the reward did not come.” 

Reick’s power in the Herald councils be- 
gan to decline in 1903, when Bennett shift- 
ed him from the city editor’s post and made 
him president of the New York Herald 





Company. That was not regarded as 
promotion, for he was shorn of his respon- 











: (RRseeNES SECURITY S55] 
COMFORT TO YOUR MIND AND. 
AN ADDITION TO YOUR INCOME 


HU, S. can higher rates of 3 





Nowhere in the 
at be secured with 
4 a greater degree. of safety than in California. 


Fe e e 9 
‘Syndicate Sixes’’ 
16th year of issuance—Protected by the total } 
assets of the corporation—Over 3,000 clients in | 
lifornia—References any bank in California. [ 
4 Now is the time to get into touch with this [7 
| great prosperous Western country. 3 

] PIE sy bor Pk oO 

back of “Syndicate Sixes” and booklet 4 
a entitled “6% in the West.” : 
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ON MONTHLY SAVINGS THE 
LOWEST INTEREST PAID FOR 
TWENTY YEARS. 
_ The best business men in this country are plac: 
_ ing their savings with us. We are the oldest Sav- 
ings Association in this State. 
5 saved monthly, $1,000 at maturity 


$10 saved monthly, $2’000 at maturity 


$55 deposited amounts to $100 in between eight and nine 
ears; $70 to $100 in five years. 





On Coupon Interest-Bearing Shares 


Coupons =r be deposited or bank or sent to 
us, and we will mail check. cipal may be with- 
drawn when wanted. 











ermine : 
On De posit Shares. Interest sent by cheek each 
six months. Principal may be withdrawn when wanted. 
Send for Booklet and Best of References, East and West, 
Industrial B. & L. Ass’n, 22 Jacobson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 














A-1ist MORTGAGE 


COAL AND LUMBER BOND 


Net Earnings Over To Net Over Security 
4 54% | 64 
Times Fixed Charges Times Mort. 


Clarkeson & Co., ** "Now work. "°° 


A Comparison of Investments and 
Investment Securities Sent 
on Request. 














Single 2éc. each. Write for mailing wrapper 


TWILL, ctr cin SAFETY RAZOR 


BLADES keener than new. Double edge blades 5c. each. 
P. MacNEILL, 170 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





First Mortgages 


High Grade Farm Mortgages 
Carefully selected First Mortgages on improved 
farms are attractive securities for investment— 
every year the security offered grows more valuable 
and their market is unaffected by panics, strikes, 
economic changes or settlement of estates—a con- , 
dition not applicable to any other class of investment. 

Forty Years Without a Loss 
Our 40 years’ experience, in —— high grade 
securities and selling them to satisfied customers, 
stands behind our every transaction and is proof that 
wecan satisfy you. The service we render the investor 
is that of making all collections of principal and 
interest and remitting it, without charge, seeing that 
the taxes are paid and keeping the insurance in force 
when insurance is assigned as additional security. it 
you seek investments yielding maximum returns 
consistent with safety, send for Gescrrpcive list of 

securities and booklet, ‘CUR HISTORY.” 


MAXWELL INVESTMENT COMPAN 
1013 Baltimore Avenue Kansas City, Missouri 
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sibilities to a large extent. What caused 
the change perhaps the two men only can 
tell; perhaps office politics had something 
to do with it. 

At all events, no one was surprized when 
he packed up his papers, closed his desk, 
and quietly slipt out of the office. This 
was late in 1906. Then followed the an- 
nouncement that Reick had acquired an 
interest in the New York Times and the 


Philadelphia Public Ledger, both of which : 


are controlled by the Ochs brothers. 

When he went to The Times, he fitted up 
a big office, with an anteroom for himself, 
and went to work to strengthen some of the 
departments. He went on a still hunt for 

‘lost motion,’’ as he exprest it, and often 
sat down at the cable desk, with his toes 
tucked around the legs of his chair, to read 
copy and gage the type of matter that 
was coming across the ocean. His par- 
ticular work, however, concerned the Sun- 
day paper, and it was the Sunday staff that 
came in contact with him most often. 

He often dropt into the office at night on 
his way to the opera or theater and ex- 
changed his dress-coat for a working gar- 
ment, and once a week he would go over to 
clear up details in connection with The Pub- 
lic Ledger, of which he was president. His 
work at The Times was necessarily restrict- 
ed, but at The Sun he will have a free hand, 
and probably the money, to carry out his 
ideas. 





TOM L. JOHNSON’S ‘“«GREASED 
LIGHTNING ” 


HEELS ARE the obstacle to 

speed, believed Tom L. Johnson, 
late Mayor of Cleveland and street-railway 
magnate, so he welcomed the invention of 
a car that was to have no wheels at all, 
and if he had lived, he might have sent 
passengers sliding from New York to 
Chicago by the Greased Lightning Rail- 
way. The name may seem fanciful, but 
as the road was to be operated by elec- 
tricity and outdo all previous speed 
records, it is pretty accurate. Frederic 
C. Howe had the story of it from Mayor 
Johnson’s own lips, and it is printed in the 
introduction to his autobiography, which 
is entitled ‘‘ My Story ’? (Huebsch). Says 
Mr. Howe: 


Mr. Johnson’s most titanic recreative 
exploit was what his friends called 
“Greased Lightning’”’ or ‘“ Slip-slide.’’ 
One day in the midst of a conference at the 
City Hall a man waited to see the Mayor. 
When his turn came he said: ‘‘ Mr. John- 
son, I have an invention out in Chicago—a 
street railway operated by magnets laid 
between the rails. It does away with the 
trolley.’ Mr. Johnson replied: ‘f That 
interests me. For years I have been 
thinking of a railway operated by magnets 
between the rails; but that does not in- 
terest me so much. What I want to do is 
to get rid of the wheels. They are the 
obstacle to speed. You can not go much 
faster than the present rate of speed 
because when you do the wheels fly asunder 
from the rapidity of the revolutions. Now, 
there must be a way of running a train with- 
out wheels, and that is what I am most 
interested in. We ought to be able to 
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Retail Store Gets Statement of 
Monthly Business in 14 Hours 





MONROE MERCANTILE Co. 
Monroe, Wash., Aug. 16, 1911 


Burroughs Addin, ee a, 
etroit, Mic’ 
Gentlemen:— 


With the assistance of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine, we now have time to 
separate our daily business by depart- 
ments, both charge and cash sales, within 
half an hour after the close of the day, 
and make a complete statement of each 
day’s business before the safe is locked 
at night. 

_ Where we used to work four to five 
nights at the first of each month getting 
the accounts and sales into shape, we 
now work one and one-half hours on the 
night of the last day of month. 

By the use of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine we get a total of our month’s 
business ready to hand “ our manager 
on the morning of the 

Our employees are il happy and 
willing to work, knowing that we try to 
relieve them of the heavy end of the 
labor to obtain results for us, 

Yours respectfully, 
Monroe MErcanTILe Co., Inc. 
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Wholesale price $1 
Costof doing business 22% 
Retailer’s profit 


Retail selling price 


( Basing your percentages on selling price the 
answer is not $1.32.) 


What i is the Selling Price? 
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If you will answer this question, or ask 
how to answer it, we will send you free a 48 
page book for retailers. 


This book will explain why some retail- 
ers get rich while others go broke. 


It will give you some inside information on 
getting at the whole cost of doing business. 


Will explain how successful retailers are get- 
ting, every day, a statement of what each clerk is 
worth in profits. 


Will tell you how to know every day, all the 
year around, what is on your shelves—which stock 
moves and which doesn’t. 


Why shouldn’t you have at your fingers’ ends 
as much success-producing information as any 
other retailer? 

Why can’t you make 
your business as profitable 
as the Country’s most suc- 
cessful retail business? 

We’llsend the book to -{ 
every retailer who tells us 
how he figures the problem. 

Figure it on your letter- 
head, or ask for the book. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Somieane 


European Headquarters, 76 Cannon St., London, E. C., England 49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


.00 
10% 
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“Volumes could be written in their praise, 
but—every mother will know.” 





WHITELAW SANITARY 
PAPER DIAPERS 


to be worn inside the regular pees ate and destroyed 


when soiled —soft as velvet — perfectly absorbent — 
medicated to prevent and heal oiane weaned to fit. 
Dealers sell 25 Diapers fer 25c. We ship 100 by 
express, prepaid, for $1.25. 
WHITELAW reps GOODS CO. 
32 East 9th Street ‘* CINCINNATI, OHIO 














same or different floors. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 


of grates and fireplace fixtures. 


the heat from an open fire. 


Incorporated 
52 West Beekman Street 





a Jackson 


VENTILATING GRATE 


enables you to enjoy the charm of 
an open fire—and in addition to 

really warm and ventilate the room. 
By a simple system of flues heat can 
be carried to other rooms on the 


you how you can get the benefit of all 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO. 







CATALOG 


It tells 


New York 

















this sectional bookcase 
to ‘‘ FIT ’’ your books 


Pits the shelves so you can use all 


the space and have all volumes within 

easy reach. No fixed partitions, no 
isolated compartments, as in ordinary sec- 
tional cases, but one unobstructed interior re- 
gardless of the number of sections used. It 
is this combination of growth by sections and 
unlimited adjustability that makes 


THE $C BOOK-UNIT 


(Schriefer Patents) 
The New Steel Library System 
for Office and Home 


a real delight to book lovers. 


The sections have no top nor bottom but 
fasten at back and sides to each other and to 
the base and crown. 


The doors of the various sections lock to- 
gether as one and open and close asone. No 
lost space by doors sliding in between the 
books and shelves. 


Shelves adjust at half-inch intervals. You 
place seven or eight rows where you would 
otherwise have but five. 


When more shelf space is needed you take 
off the crown, add another section, replace the 
crown and you still have a complete case—a 
book-unit—with doors opening at one opera- 
tion from top to bottom and shelves adjust- 
able throughout. When desirable, new 
sections may be added at the sides instead 
of to the top. 


Made of steel and finished in olive green, 
mahogany or oak. 

Write for illustrated folder. If we have no 
dealer in your city we will supply you direct 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Dept. L Marietta, Ohio 
Manufacturers of THE SAFE-CABINET, the 
original fire-proof device for the protection of 
valuable papers, jewelry, etc., ino, or home, 











TYPEWRITERS resus 


on any make of Typewriter. Our 
Save $25 to $50 S Pactory Rebuilt’’ Typewriters are 
perfect in quality, condition and looks. Durable and reliable 
in construction and serviceable in every way. Buy from the 
largest factory in the world with branch stores in leading cities. 
We guarantee for one year against defect in workmanship 
and material. Write for catalogue and address of nearest 
branch office. 
American Writing Machine Co, 
345 Broadway, New York 

















Smoke te Ahsorbo Pipe 


Genuine Imported Vienna Meerschaum 
Absorbs nicotine like a 

sponge—ensuring a cool, @ % 

sweet smoke without in- —i-—“4 

juriousaftereffects.Colors \ - 
autifully. Sent prepaid Three for $1.25, 

upon receipt of price. postpaid to you. 
Money back if desired. “Zverything for the Smoker.” 


* 


SMOKE-SHOP SPECIALTIES CO., 34 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. 
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travel three or four hundred miles an hour, 
but we can’t do it so long as we are de- 
pendent on wheels.” 

He finally went to Chicago and saw the 
invention. Shortly after his return trucks 
loaded with great square timbers and 
pieces of steel drew up in front of his man- 
sion on Euclid Avenue. The area ways 
to the basement fioor were opened up and 
the unwieldy freight was pushed into the 
basement. Electrical machinery followed. 
Then Mr. Johnson picked out the best elec- 
trician he could find in the city and ex- 
plained his idea. It seemed too absurd for 
trial, but they went to work. Day after 
day. and month after month, in the early 
morning and late at night, he worked in 
the cellar with these strange appliances 
for solving the problem of rapid locomo- 
tion. He jokingly told his friends what he 
was planning to do. They laughed at his 
monster plaything which covered the floor 
of the cellar and extended as a track for 
ninety feet from one end to the other. It 
was given the derisive name of ‘‘ Greased 
Lightning.’’ There were no wheels above 
the tracks, only a rough car on steel shoes 
like flat-bottomed skates. Below and be- 
tween the tracks were steel magnets. That 
was all, with the exception of powerful elec- 
trical devices connected with similar 
machinery in the back yard. The under- 
lying idea in non-technical terms was to 
propel the car by a series of magnets laid 
between the tracks, which would act in 
succession, the current being cut off as the 
ear passed over the one belowit. This was 
the propelling power. But this power was 
downward. There was nothing to relieve 
the friction of the shoes on the tracks, 
nothing to lift the car so that the forward 
movement would be possible. Finally the 
day was set for the trial. Powerful cur- 
rents were turned on and by the carefully 
studied electrical formulas the car should 
have moved forward. Instead of that the 
magnetic power under the car was so 
strong that it crusht the structure to the 





TheJersey Cow 
for the 
Family 
Milk from Jersey Cows 
contains more milk 


solids and butter-fat 
than any other. 


It is worth some trou- 
ble to get such milk. 


If you are so fortu- 

nate as to havea 

suburban place 

or farm where 

you can keep a 

cow, choose the 

Jersey, because of 

the richer milk and 

because she is one of 

the most beautiful ani- 

mals ever developed by 
man. 


Practical dairymen prefer 
the Jersey. Her yield is 
grestest for the cost of keep. 

he is the best investment, 
the best profit-producer. 
Interesting facts and fig- 
ures free on request. 


American Jersey Cattle Club 


8 W. 17th Street, New York 
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Which Point 
Would You Choose? 


OOK at this Blaisdell 

Paper Pencil with 

its well - shaped point, 

then at these cedar pen- 

cils, sharpened as the 

average clerk or stenog- 
rapher usually doesit. 
ich suits you best? 


Blaisdell Paper Pen- 
cils always sharpen 
uniformly—the same 
taper every time. No 
knife is necessary: 
A pin, the scissors, 
a nail—anythin 

answers—‘‘just nic 

the paper and pull.” 


Paper Pencils 


are made of the highest quality lead 
consistent with price—with or with- 
out rubbers—in all degrees of hard- 
ness and for every purpose. Prices 
1c to Sc each. Any business man or 
buyer of Stationery Supplies who 
writes on business letter-head and 
names his stationer will receive sam- 
ple pencils free. For 10c we will send 
anyone an assortment of 3 high-grade 
pencils. For 25c we will send an as- 
sortment of 3 high-grade pencils and 
8 colored crayons. For we will 
send 6 assorted high-grade pencils, 
with extra thick leads, and 6 crayons 
of different colors. 

e make a fullline of erasers for all pur- 
poses. Dealers, write for special pencil 
offer. 

BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO. 

4507 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















HOLSTEIN COWS’ MILK 
WILL HELP YOUR BABY 


Is your baby happy and contented, gaining grout 
every day? Don’t be satisfied if baby is only “ pretty 


d 





well,” but bear in mind that the first few mont! 


1g 


decide baby’s whole future. If baby is poorly nour. 


ished now, he will be handicapped for life. 


Though cows’ milk is the only food that can 
properly sustain a “bottle” baby, yet poor nutri- 
tion is often due to the inability of the average baby 
to digest a rich heavy milk with its excess of butter 
fat. That’s why the great specialists everywhere 
prescribe Holstein Cows’ Milk, which is much like 


mother’s milk and contains only as much butter f 
as baby needs. 


at 


Then too, the minute globules which contain the 
butter fat yield readily to the digestive fluids instead 


of forming tough greasy curds to disturb baby’s de 
cate digestive processes. 


li- 


The milk of the Pure Bred Holstein has the 
strongly vitalizing quality that will build up your 
baby’s power of resistance and carry him triumphantly 


through all the dangers of infancy. 
Send for our free booklet, ‘‘ The Story of Holste 


in 


Milk,” and let us know if your milkman is unable to 


supply you with Holstein Milk. 


HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATIO 


14-L American Bldg., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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earth. ‘‘ Greased Lightning” failed to 
move. 

For weeks Mr. Johnson studied the 
problem. He went over his calculations. 
They were theoretically correct. Of that 
he was sure. He had his processes proved 
up by his mechanician. Then he threw 
away the road-bed, the car, and the appli- 
ances which had cost thousands of dollars, 
and reversed the arrangement. 

A structure was built across the top of 
the cellar and consisted of a series of mag- 
nets that were energized at the proper 
time to lift the car and carry it forward. 
At the top of the car were shoes which 
were made to fit loosely between upper and 
lower tracks located on the elevated struc- 
ture. To the shoes were attached light 
contact-fingers made of a spring bronze 
which touched the tracks slightly in ad- 
vance of the shoes. The car when not in 
motion would hang by the shoes upon the 
lower track. The contact-fingers would 
be in tight contact with the same. The 
instant the controller was turned on, the 
eurrent would pass through the contact- 
fingers, energizing lifting-magnets suffi- 
ciently to lift the car and the shoes from 
the bottom track. If, however, it were 
lifted sufficiently for the contact-fingers 
to touch the top track, the current in the 
lifting-magnet would be reduced so as to 
float the car practically half-way between 
the two tracks. Thus the car theoreti- 
eally would float in the air and when the 
magnets designed for forward propulsion 
were energized it would move forward in 
proportion to the speed at which these 
magnets were energized. 

This is a description of what he planned 
to do as explained to my non-technical 
mind. It was finally completed, after 
many delays, and the current turned on. 
“Greased Lightning’ actually moved. 
The car was propelled forward and back- 
ward as rapidly as it was safe to permit 
in the short ninety feet of track in the 
cellar. It was interesting to watch the 
loading of the car, for as each additional 
passenger stept on there would be a slight 
downward movement until the contact- 
finger touched the lower rail, when it would 
immediately resume its former position. 

The car in motion was necessarily abso- 
lutely noiseless and without the least vibra- 
tion. With eyes closed, at the slight rate 
of speed at which it was necessary to move 
in the cellar, the occupant could not tell 
whether the car was in motion or not. 
Had the speed been greater, the only dif- 
ference would have been the feeling of the 
air current. 

Mr. Johnson was satisfied that he had 
demonstrated the correctness of his long 
study of the subject. If the device was 
theoretically correct it must be practically 
correct, he argued. But he had no time 
and not sufficient money to build a large 
model. That would require hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. It would also revo- 
lutionize locomotion and scrap the rail- 
roads of the country. For, as he said, with 
“* Slip-slide ”’ one could go from Chicago 
to New York in four or five hours; from 
New York to Philadelphia in half an hour. 
There was an end of space; an end of the 
tenement and the slum. Here was a means 
of making the ends of America touch one 
another. 

He went to Schenectady, and interested 
the General Electric Company. They 
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ETROIT Electric Com i i 
only for the use of the Edison Battery. 


of the Edison nickel and steel battery in a Detroit 


Electric Commercial Vehicle 
lead battery equipment. Still 
of the lighter construction poss 


running when he stops the car. This 
trafic. Various speeds are obtained by 
gears to shift or clutch to handle. 


Commercial 


Electricity is the most economical power 
in existence, everything considered. Of all 
power, electricity is the simplest. 

Forty-eight page catalog giving complete in- 


BRANCHES :—New York, Broadway at 8oth Street; 








You do not waste current moving useless weight. 


With a Detroit Electric Commercial Vehicle there is no expense for power 
except when the car is actually running. 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY, 451 Clay Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Cleveland, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Louis. 


mercial Vehicles are designed 


The weight 


is 300 pounds lighter than a 
more weight is saved because 
ible throughout the entire car. 


The driver cannot leave the motor 
vehicle is easily handled in congested 
the use of one lever. There are no 


formation and prices, will be sent on request. 

We will exhibit at Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, January 14th to 21st ; 
Chicago, February 10th to 17th. 


Chicago at Michigan Avenue; Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
§ ling representatives in all le ading cities. 
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491 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FACTORY. PRICES 2:7: 


a bicycle or 
; and learn our wonderful proposition on isst 
sample bicycle going to your town. 
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here are 





famps. 
Do Not Walt; write today for our stecial offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-172, CHICAGO 


EVER NEED DUPLICATES 


of Form Letters, Drawings, Menus, Re- 
ports, anything? Then take advantage 
of our offer of ten days’ trial, withont 


the simplest and quickest method o: if 
duplicating. 100 copies from Pen- 
written and 50 copies from Type- 
written Original. Complete Dupli- 
cator, with “ Dausco” Oiled 
Linen Back, negative roll . 
FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., N.Y. 





For Reading in Comfort 
te 


It holds your reading 

iat where you want it. 

o eye strain— no nerve 

strain—no energy wasted 

—all F pgp powers concen- 

trated on your reading. 

Slips on or off Chair or 

Tableinstantly. Holds Book, Magazine or Paper. Made 
of metal—handsomely plated Oxidized copper or nickel 
To introduce our new location they will be sent you for 
$1.50 each, Postpaid. ag your orders at once direct to 
The Rest-U Book Holder Dept. D, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Send for ** A Be ory of the Rest-U.’ 





I fore, on receipt of 10 cents, we will mail a small sample 
tin of Instant totellit story and win new friends. 
Its old friends have stuck to it for half a century. They claim it is 
matchless for quality and unique for convenience. 
eras sepa 2 of a new booklet called 
Instantaneous Ideas, ’’ for Beverages, Candies. 
Service—if Instantaneous is not sold conveniently 
for you, we willsend it, prepaid, on receipt of the retail 
price: % pound can 40 cents, one pound can 75 cents, 
5 pound can $3.50. ¢ 
Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate is distributed all over the 
world by jobbing houses and is sold by the best every- 
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CHOCOLATES | 
CONFECTIONS 


Sev i includi Fi 

Package) are descshed is ancther bestlon “A Li of Good 

Things "—sent on request. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





© INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

e Ing Visiting Cards and Stamped 
Stationery. Correct Styles from 

an Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request. 


LYCETT, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 





This Soap has the fragrance of real violets 
Send 2c in stamps for a Sample Cake today. 
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were incredulous. But they sent three 
expert electricians to Cleveland. They 
spent weeks there studying the device. 
They checked up every process,in the rea- 
soning and finally reported that the project 
was scientifically sound and correct. The 
General Electric was still unconvinced, so 
they sent their chief electrician to Cleve- 
land. After investigation he, too, was con- 
vinced that space was annihilated. He so 
reported to the company. Then there 
were conferences between Mr. Johnson and 
the company. Contracts were drawn for 
the building of a model, and the trial of the 
project. 

It was practically agreed that the Gen- 
eral Electric was to furnish the money for 
an experiment on a large scale; a two-mile 
track was to be built at Schenectady. The 
General Electric was to have certain rights 
of manufacture, and Mr. Johnson certain 
selling rights, but before the contract was 
signed it was found that the proposed 
experiment would cost at least half a mil- 
lion dollars. The company decided that it 
would not be justified in expending so large 
an amount on an experiment, and it was 
then proposed that a number of individuals 
join in financing the experiment on some 
equitable basis of division of final profits. 
This arrangement was never completed, 
for at about that time the panic of 1907 
interfered, and Mr. Johnson was immersed 
in his political fight to the exclusion of all 
interests of a personal nature. Negotia- 
tions were stopt; no further progress was 
made on the invention which Mr. Johnson 
fully believed would have practically anni- 
hilated space and joined the two sides of 
the continent more closely together than 
Boston and New York!now are. 


A LUCKY PISTOL SHOT 


ANDON had been looking for a tiger, 
and after a still hunt of many weeks 
his manager reported at last that one had 
been found. Its monstrous tracks bore 
witness to its size, and that it was a fero- 
cious fellow the sight of two dead bucks 
plainly revealed. Both men set eagerly to 
work; in a jiffy a ‘‘good-enough”’ shooting 
platform was hastily set up, and then with 
a dead goat under it and .two very live 
hunters carefully concealed at the top, the 
decoy was as convincing as a tiger decoy 
can reasonably hope tobe. For a whole 
hour, says a writer in The Youth’s Compan- 
ion, there was no sound to be heard save 
that of the monkeys, jackals, and crows. 
But at the end of that time—at first very 
indistinctly and low— 
the ears of the men caught a low dro- 
ning, a steady, intense hum that swelled 
sonorously and fell, and seemed to come 
from everywhere and nowhere. Only the 
crows appeared unimprest by this ominous 
sound; they circled with noisy cawing 
above the swamp. The tones of the mov- 
ing tiger changed to a rising roar, broken 
with hoarse grunts that seemed eloquent 
of ill-humor. Then—-silence. 
For a full half-hour, while the sunset 
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‘Ghe Most Popular Water 





“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you, I can hear now as 

well as anybody. ‘How?’ Oh 
something new— THE 
MORLEY PHONE. I'vea 
pairin my ears now, but they 
areinvisible. I would not know 
I had them in, myself, only that 1 

hear all right.” 
The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


‘makes low sounds and whis- 
pers plainly heard. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 
it. Over one hundred thou- 
sand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 772, Perry Bldg., Phila, 





RAISED DOUGHNUTS 


There are those who believe that of all the pastry 
made, doughnuts take the lead. Children like them. 


To have them rich, but wholesome and digestible, 


with fine flavor, use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE —Dilute six tablespoonfuls Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk with one and two-thirds cups water; scald; 
add one heaping tablespoonful butter, and stand aside 
to cool, Add half acake P d yeast dissolved in 
one-half cup luke-warm water, four tablespoonfuls sugar 
and enough flour to make a batter; beat well, cover, and 
stand in a moderately warm place overnight, In the 
morning stir in three well-beaten eggs, add a pinch of 
salt and sufficient flour to make a soft dough; knead 
lightly, cover, and let rise; when light, take out about 

half the dough, roll, cut into dough- 
nuts with a large round cutter, and 
let stand half an hour before frying 
in smoking hot fat, 





WriteforBorden’s Recipe Book 
BORDEN’S 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 





Tue ANDREW JerGensCo., DeEptT.S, CINCINNATI, 0. 


50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles. 


chorus of insects gradually dispelled the 


‘. CONDENSED MILK CO. 
¥ “‘ Leaders of Quality’” 
Y Est. 1857 New York 
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stillness, the hunters waited in nerve- 
racking suspense. Then a great hubbub 
arose in the forest directly behind them— 
shrill scolding and the sharp sound of 
monkeys throwing themselves violently 
from leafy branch to branch. Landon 
glanced at the manager, who, without a 
word, began very slowly to slue his big 
bulk face-about on the charpoy. 

“Tiger!” The manager framed the 
word with his lips, while he attempted, by 
leaning out sidewise, to gain a view round 
the big bole. 

He was just reaching back for his rifle, 
when Landon saw him give a slight start. 
Still gazing intently into the thicket, the 
manager cautiously settled to a kneeling 
attitude, and slowly lifted the rifle to his 
shoulder. With fascinated interest Lan- 
don watched him point the muzzle, by 
sueeessive movements, more and more 
steeply downward. Stretch as he would, 
he could see nothing; but a rank animal 
odor left no doubt what the rifle was 
covering. 

The manager’s cheek came to his shoul- 
der as he deliberately sighted, when— 
Cr-r-rack!—the overstrained charpoy gave 
at a joint, and the manager plunged head- 
long and crashed into a thick byr-bush 
twelve feet below! 

Landon saved himself from following 
by clinging to the bough. Horrified and 
distraught at his friend’s dreadful peril, he 
stared down. He could now see-the tiger, 
where it had sprung aside in the under- 
cover. : 

With ears laid back and a wide-mouthed 
snarl, the startled beast stood an instant 
motionless. Soon the great yellé6w eyes 
became fixt with evident curiosity on the 
struggling man in the bush. The huge 
jaws closed, the terrible head thrust for- 
ward, and—snuffed audibly toward the 
helpless man! Then, inch by inch, with 
indescribable stealth, and an aspect of 
growing ferocity, the tiger advanced. 

As the manager lay now for a moment 
inert, his foot stuck out—the foot with 
which, shortly before, he had stirred the 
remains of the goat. 

With a quick movement the frightful 
brute seized the foot in his jaws, jerked 
powerfully once, then with a second effort 
slung the big man easily over his massive 
shoulder and trotted quietly away up the 
open stretch of rice weed. 

During these dreadful moments Landon 
had clung on, an enforced spectator of this 
horrible tragedy. Now he slid with a 
crash to the ground, rifle in hand. As he 
alighted, he shouted at the top of his voice 
and started madly after the tiger. 

At the sounds of close pursuit, the tiger 
turned swiftly with his burden and darted 
into the jungle. As Landon reached the 
spot where beast and man had disappeared, 
two muffled reports sounded, and a short, 
sharp growl. Landon lurched aside as, 
with a crash of the undergrowth, a great 
striped bulk whizzed by at the height of his 
head. 

Whirling round, he saw the tiger clearing 
the tops of the ten-foot grass in a series of 
magnificent leaps. Away it bounded, 
some thirty rods; then, with the same mar- 
velous speed and power, it came bounding 
back almost on its tracks. Up went Lan- 
don’s rifle, and he fired hastily as the 
striped terror came on. Midway of a 
twenty-foot leap, the tiger turned com- 
pletely, tail over head, and, striking the 
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There is Greater Value in This Car 


The infinite care that is devoted to every detail of 
Marmon construction makes the value in this car. 


The comfort—the delightful smoothness of operation— 
shows the superiority of Marmon design, material and con- 


struction. 


The records of the Marmon in years of service as well 
as in the world’s greatest contests are conclusive proof of 


better quality. 








The many refinements—the unceasing effort toward the 
perfection of every part—the elements that mean life and 
durability to any mechanism—these are the things that 


make Marmon value. 


Whether you buy your car from a standpoint of luxury 
or economy it will pay you to know more of the Marmon. 


Marmon cars are made on one chassis; five passenger Touring 
body, four passenger Suburban, Roadster for two or three passen- 


gers, $2750; 


seven passenger Limousine, $4000; 


Landaulet, 


$4100. Full information and specifications will be sent on request. 


NORDYKE & 


Indianapolis 


[Established 1851] 


MARMON CO. 


Indiana 


Sixty Years of Successful Manufacturing 
Manufacturers of America’s Finest Flour Milling Machinery 
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“rss POULTRY 


‘and Almanae for 1912 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells al! 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
esand remedies. All about Ineubators, their 
Eo and their operation. All about poultry 
uses and how to buildthem. It’s an encyclo- 
iaof chickendom You need it. Only 15e, 

C, SHOEMAKER, Box 908. Freeport, Ill. 





ar for 1912 contains 200 pages. 
72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored plates. Many 
other illustrations, descriptions. Incubators and 
brooders, Low prices on all stock eggs. How 
to raise and make hens lay. Get my plans, They 


all say it's great —this book — only 15 cents. 
B. H. GREIDER Box 15, Rheems, Pa. 


THE JUMBO CLIP 


Holds Many Papers 
Easily Applied 
Quickly Removed actuat 
Lays Flat 





The Biggest Little 
Paper Clip Made. 


TIME SAVER 
WORRY SAVER 
AN OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


Size 


Sample box by mail, 15 cents postpaid. 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY NEW YORK CITY 
“Largest Clip Makers in the World.” 





“The Home of the Soul”— 


has that same sweet and sane spirit which was so marked 
a characteristic of Charles Wagner's former book, “‘ The 
Simple Life,’ which commended it to so many men promi- 
nent in the nation, to learned men, and to the busy every- 
day reader. If you are one of thousands of persons who are 
yearning for greater simplicity in life and religion, this new 
Wagner book should appeal to you. Price $1.20 postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York and London. 





Some men feel that fine literature is some- 
thing beyond them—something requiring a cer- 
tain “higher education”—when as a matter of 
fact, all they need to fully understand and ap- 
preciate the beauties of good books isa copy of 
the Standard Dictionary. 


DISRAELI 


His delightful personality, the underlying principles of his bril- 
liant statesmanship, his enduring theories on Labor, Church, Mon- 
archy, Foreign Policy, Empire, Society, Literature and many other 
subjects so full of light and guidance for to-day’s problems are 
given clear and scholarly explanation in ‘‘Disraeli: a Study 
in Personality and Ideas,” by Walter Sichel. 

A big octavo book, bound in cloth, illustra- 
ted, 335 pages. Price, $2.50 postpaid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York 
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** Here’s One in 
the Corner ! ’’ 


One ball in—and good 
1 Tt looks like a run, 
ut _ slightest inaccuracy 
will change the entire situation 
and give the other man his 


chance: 

Billiards and Pool are good, = ron wholesome for 
the whole family—games that inspire keen, friendly rivalry. 
=e Then can Play them now without frequenting a pi 

You can have in your own home 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


ont ad shy while _ ™ are paying for it. No special room is 
urrowes Table can be set on your dining- 
— or Mev table cr mounted on its own legs or compactly 
folding stand. Only a moment is an to set it up or to 
take it down and set it out of Sizes range up to 
1% x 9 feet (standard). Complete 2 Playing equipment of 
s, cues, etc., free with each Table. 
maemo Tables are for home practice by some of 
the foremost professionals. Every Table of whatever size is 
scientifically accurate in proportions to the smallest detail 
to the most expert play. The most delicate 
oa co calling for skill of the highest type, can be executed 


the utmost precision. 


sj¢o° DOWN 
Prices are $6, $15, $25, $35, $45. $55, $75, etc., on 
terms of $1 or more down and a small amount each month. 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play on 
it one week. If unsatisfactory return it. and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free trial. 
Write today for i!lustrated catalog, giving prices, terms, etc. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 714 Center Street, Portand, Me. 














Standard Dictionary superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 








THREE CUSTOM 

SHIRTS FOR . . $500 
Made =s= 
From Your 


Own Measure 
Late Winter 


Complete 
Fine 
Madras, 
Oxford, : 
Percales Wa ‘i 


200 Samples of Goods Reference: —Any National Bank 
to select from. in Troy and Literary Digest. 


The soft front kind of shirts are the kind to use 
for everyday wear; made with pearl buttons and 
button holes. (No trouble with your laundry.) 


Send for clippings and self-measuring blanks. 


Also my catalogue of collars, neckwear and 
other goods for well-dressed men, and diagrams 
showing how to tie all styles of men’s neckwear. 





MY GUARANTEE; 
joney refunded if not satisfactory. 
Better values than retail stores. 
Perfect fit. Latest goeds. 











Ll employ no agents 


C. G. CLEMINSHAW, 282,87" Su 
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earth with a shaking thud, rolled over, 
quivered once, and lay still. 

Turning at a sound behind, Landon was 
relieved to see the manager limping pain- 
fully toward the open, while he stuffed 
something into his pocket. 

*‘Are you hurt much? I’ve got him!” 

shouted Landon, in a breath. 
_ “You’ve got him! I like that!” ex- 
claimed the manager, hobbling up, then 
sitting down rather suddenly on the great 
striped body. ‘‘You haven’t learned yet 
how a tiger acts when he’s got his death- 
wound! Here, help me cut away this boot. 
Lucky I had on these leech-gaiters over 
high boots! Ah, I thought so! One 
canine went right through. 

“Thanks for that yell of yours; it helped 
me get my wits. That revolver did come 
in handy, you see. 

‘How did I find the brute’s heart? Just 

felt for it. There’s some advantage in hav- 
ing skinned a good many tigers. Here 
comes the shikaree. Now we’ll ski. this 
one. 
‘*And I believe he’s the biggest that I’ve 
bagged yet,’’ said the manager, as he grimly 
surveyed his fallen foe. ‘‘Certainly he is 
the one that I’m gladdest to see dead!” 


THE MAN WHO FLATTENED 
SEATTLE 
EATTLE  grumbles, but follows 
Reginald H. Thomson. She grum- 
bles at the man who has been city engineer 
for a score of years, because he piles taxes 
on the citizens, explains Mr. W. M. Raine, 
in the December American. She follows 
him, according to the same informant, be- 
eause he reshaped the map of the city so 
that the hilly town on Puget Sound might 
become a seaport metropolis. ‘‘ He mashed 
the hills into the bay, tore down and re- 
graded five square miles of city.’”’ And 
because of his certainty of success, his per- 
sistence, his ‘‘dynamic energy that gets 
things done,’’ he is at once ‘‘the best-hated 
man in the city,” and the man with the 
“*stanchest following.” 

Thirty years ago Seattle was a ‘“‘raw, 
erude, fire-blackened frontier outpost.”’ 
‘‘Jammed between the Sound and Lake 
Washington, with no room to spare and 
every foot of the ground tipped up or down 
at impossible angles,” the site, continues 
the American writer, would seem a most 
unlikely one for a metropolis. Now, 
Thomson was not the only enthusiastic 
young man whose imagination saw here 
‘a great port of entry filled with ships 
unloading their wares and taking on lum- 
ber, coal, iron, and wheat for the market of 
the world,’’ but he was the one who ‘‘saw 
the vital need of remodeling these hills and 
gulches so that the commerce pouring into 
the town from north to south would find 
adequate arteries through which to flow.” 
And so, we are told, Thomson got himself 
appointed city engineer that he might 
remedy these defects of nature. To let 
Mr. Raine tell the rest of the story: 


His work was to reshape its map to serve 
business ends, at the same time lending the 
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F your eyes require double- 
vision lenses, wear them ! No 
need to dread the unsightly ap- 
pearance of old-fashioned two- 
vision lenses because 


KRYPTOK 
LENSES 


(Worn by over 200,000 people) 


are perfect double-vision lenses that look 
like ordinary single-vision lenses. No dis- 
figuring seams between near and far vision 
lenses. 

Your optician can supply you with Kryptoks; 
if he weé/ not, write us for the name of an 
optician who will. A glance reveals how 
different Kryptoks are from all other two- 
vision lenses. They are smooth tothe touch, 
They can be put into any style frame or 
mounting, or into your present ones. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


fully explaining Kryptok Lenses and containing 
many facts of interest and importance to everv per- 
son who wears glasses. Address 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, 106 East 23d St., New York 











~~ Protect Your Holiday wed 


Provide a suitable place to keep the books 
given you, where they will be instantly access- 
ible and always free from dust and dirt. 

Start with one or more Glohe"Wernicke units 
and add other units Facial succeeding years as 
your books accumulate. 


Glohe-Wernicke 
Bookcases 


weet — metal ends 


cons! 


provide gee, rot poe editions of extra units and are al 
ways obtainable in finishes to match original 

qo? by P. ga authozised ag og encies. Where 
no pe ecceee itpped on approv: 


The “Blue Book of Fiction” Free 
It contains a comprehensive list of wholesom 
novels published in lish, selected from the world’ >4 
ae writers of fiction, by Hamilton W. Mabie 
copy, ot this hel hie helaful, in instructive book, 
ec = hg anes 2) uggestions £ individ au 
utiful si ms for —— 
and home libzaries will be mail on 
Address Dept. ad 


| ' The Globe“Weenicke Co., Cincinnati 
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hand of art to enhance the natural loveli- 
ness of its hills, lakes, and perpetual green. 

What he intended to do he has done. 
Mayors come and go, are but for a month 
or a year; but Thomson hangs on forever. 
For twenty years he has pounded away 
with his hydraulics at the hills of Seattle, 
has built boulevards and parks, put’ in 
sewers and a water system, and incidentally 
piled up taxes upon indignant citizens. To- 
day he is recognized as one of the great 
municipal engineers of the country, but the 
opposition to him has been tremendous. 
You have only to look at the strong, well- 
set, iron-gray man with the closely clamped 
jaw to know he is a fighter. But he could 
never have won if he had not been a diplo- 
mat, too. He has had to move the minds 
of the people from their inertia so that they 
would see with a vision broad enough to 
understand the situation as he did. To 
that end he has argued, explained, concili- 
ated, educated, while at the same time he 
was washing into the tide flats a glacial 
moraine that had been inconsiderately 
dumped in the way of the main arteries of 
the city. 

In the early days improvements were 
made at the least possible expense, so that 


many of the grades were as high as twenty- | 


two feet in the hundred. To cut down such 
inclines from all lines of general traffic has 
been the chief work of R. H. Thomson. 
Take the case of Jackson Street, an impor- 
tant east-and-west artery. Upon it were 
grades of 15 per cent. To reduce these, so 
that the highest should not be over 5 per 
cent., required a cut through seven blocks 
at a maximum depth of ninety feet. In 
order not to leave the street a cafion, it 
became necessary to regrade a district five 
blocks wide. In other words, every im- 
provement in a built-up territory of fifty- 
five acres, stretching close to the business 
heart of the city, had to be destroyed with 
the consent of a majority of the owners. 

Thomson believed it would pay the prop- 
erty-owners to have this done, and with 
characteristic energy he set about proving 
it to them. A chart was prepared with a 
series of pictures. The first showed a load 
that could be hauled by one horse on the 
level, as shown in Trautwine’s Engineers’ 
Book. The last gave a picture of nine 
horses pulling the same weight up Jackson 
Street. This argument was so effective 
for the regrade that the work was indorsed 
by the owners, with the result that the sur- 
face of one hundred and twenty acres was 
removed, involving a total of 3,361,000 
cubic yards of earth. 


Altogether, it appears, Mr. Thomson has 
regraded more than twenty-five miles of 
street and has moved more than 16,000,000 
cubie yards of dirt, most of which ‘“‘has 
been washed into the tide flats and has been 
used to reclaim land for railroad ‘yards and 
factory sites.” And yet, continues our 
informant, his work is not more than half 
done: 


R. H. Thomson is still the busiest man in 
Seattle, building parks and boulevards and 
sewers, moving mountains and moraines, 
explaining, defending, attacking. Ask 
twenty men about him, and you will get 
twenty different answers. He is the best- 
hated man in his city. He has the stanch- 
est following. Distrusted by many, he yet 
enjoys the confidence of the business 
men. 





Seattle krumbles and follows him. | 
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First Aid—in the Factory 


VERY manufacturing plant in the 
iy world should have—ready for instant 
use—a supply of Dioxogen. 

In the case of injuries—great or small— 
Dioxogen protects the workman against infec- 
It quickens the process of healing. 
helps to shorten the period of inefficiency ;— 
for no man is at his best with a sore thumb. 


You are using Dioxogen in your home today— 
everyone is—see that it is made equally available in 
every emergency in your factory. 


A penny’s worth of Dioxogen at the right moment 


Dioxogen is a germicide— 
a germ destroyer—not merely 


lutely harmless too 
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Three Sizes 
Small (stoz.) - - - 
Medium (10g0z.) - - 
Large (20 0z.) ° 
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5% 6% - 7% 
The substantial rate of interest combined 
with the unsurpassed safety which our 
securities afford makes them desirable 
for investing funds of all kinds. Munici- 

A pal and Coupon Bonds, from 5% to7%. 


Address Bond Department ‘‘ B.”” 


THE ISLAND CITY 
NATIONAL BAN K of 


KEY WEST FLORIDA 
CAPITAL $100,000.00 


RIS! E 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers. Improved’ © 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on Leathe Lon. née: 


GEM FeTTo, 


FILTER 
THE AIR 





HOME, OFFICE, FACT ORY 
A necessity in every room occupied by semen beings. 
Prevents draughts, excludes rain, snow and dust. Adjust- 
able to windows of different widths, Write for “tilastrated: 
folder and nearest dealer. 
GEM VENTILATOR COMPANY, 





BOSTON, MASS.. 





The 
Tooth Brush ;atio™ 
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African Orange Daisy 
No Garden Should Be Without It 


A rare and extremely showy annual from 
Namaqualand, South Africa, of very easy 
culture. The plants, of neat branchy habit, 
grow about 12 to 15 
inches high and are 
exceedingly profuse in 
flowering. Its Mar- 
guerite-like blossoms, 
2% to 23{ inches in 
diameter under proper 
cultivation, show a 
unique glossy rich 
orange-gold, with dark 
colored disc sur- 
rounded by a_ black 
zone. It produces its 
pretty flowers very 
early after being S 
planted out in the open ground in sunny 
situations, and will continue to flower dur- 
ing the summer. Plant in soil not over-rich. 











We will mail a packet of this superb annual and a 
copy of our beautifully illustrated catalogue, 144 large 
pages—the best seed book published in America--for 
only 10c, stamps or coin. Write today. 


Catalogue now ready 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


(Box 18) 
33 Barclay St. and 38 Park Place, New York 











Special Prices On 


Get our catalog 
before you buy. 
1,200 acres in 


Nursery Stock, Fruit, Ornamental and 
Fruit Bearing Trees, Shrubs, Vines and 
Roses. Everything in the Nursery line. 
Free from all disease; inspected by S ate 
Entomologist. Elegant catalog free. 
See what values we give you. 
Direct dealing insures you first 
cost and full satisfaction. Write 
for free book now—today. Address 


RATEKIN’S NURSERY CO. 
Dept. O, Shenandoah, lowa 








These Two Free Books Give 
Valuable Hints on Planting 








When buying any article of commerce, 

one must depend almost entirely upon the 

seller. He must be able to inspire confi- 

dence, must show that he knows his busi- 

ness, and, above all, prove that he is honest. 

This is even more applicable to our line 

of business than any other. Why take 

any risk? Why not deal direct and at real 

cost? We 

have been 

in business 

58 years, 

have 1,2co 

acres and 

47 green- 

houses. 

Everything 

in Fruit and 

: Ornamental 

Trees, Evergreens, Roses, Shrubs, Vines, 

Bulbs, Flower and Garden Seeds.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


- for our 168-page Catalog 
Write Today No. 2, or for Fruit and 


Ornamental Tree Catalog No. 1; both free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Box 618, Painesville, Ohio (46) 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


troublesome? ”’ 

Jutia—‘‘ Troublesome! She couldn’t 
act worse if she were a near relative.’”’-— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


Like a Wool Schedule.—‘** Sha’n’t I play 
you the woolen-underwear record? ”’ 

“Is that the name of the piece? ” 

““No, we just call it that because it 
sounds so seratehy.’’—Houston Post. 


Wasted.—Puysics Pror. (after long- 
winded proof)—‘‘ And now, gentlemen, we 
get X = 0.” 

SLEEPY Voice (from rear of room)— 
“ Gee, all that work for nothing! ’’—Yale 
Record. 


Steady Habits.—‘‘ We had a fine sunrise 
this morning,’”’ said one New Yorker to 
another. ‘‘ Did you see it?” 

** Sunrise?” said the second man. “‘ Why, 
I’m always in bed before sunrise.”—New 

York Ledger. 





Matched.—‘‘ I would like,”’ said a book- 
agent to a busy editor, “ to call your atten- 
tion to a little work that I have here.” 

“Yes? ’’ replied the editor. ‘‘ Well, let 
me eall your attention to a whole lot of 
work that I have here.’’—Ezchange. 


Improvement Needed.—‘‘ What you 
want, I suppose, is to vote, just like the 
men do.” 

“Certainly not,’’ replied Mrs. Baring- 
Banners. ‘“ If we couldn’t do any better 
than that there would be no use of our 
voting.” —Washington Star. 


No Pity Needed.—Pastor—‘‘ I was so 
sorry for your wife during the sermon this 
morning, Doctor. She had such a dreadful 
fit of coughing that the eyes of the whole 
congregation were fixt upon her.”’ 

Docror—‘‘ Don’t be unduly alarmed. 
She was wearing her new hat for the first 
time.’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


Up to Date.—‘‘ That story of the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel should be 
modernized.” 

‘* But how would you account: for the 
confusion of tongues? ”’ 

‘“ Why, I suppose they had the tower 
pretty nearly up and then somebody yelled 
‘Graft!’ and everybody accused every- 
body else and the job was held up! ’’— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Operative—Dr. Cyrus L. Cutler, the 
well-known Springfield surgeon, is a mem- 
ber of the Colonial Club, an institution that 
fines its members for talking shop. 

Dr. Cutler, getting out of his motor-car, 
entered the Colonial Club the other day 
for luncheon, and, advancing into the res- 
| taurant, said to a lawyer, as he took off his 
| goggles: 

““ Well, old man, how are you? ”’ 

The lawyer got Dr. Cutler fined then and 
there for talking shop. 

The next day, when he arrived at the 
club again for luncheon, the surgeon, an- 
gered at what had happened, cut the law- 
yer. The latter then had him fined once 
more.—New York Tribune. 





Terrible.—Lovise—“ Is your new cook | 
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Unusual Seed Offer 


Asters Mixed. Easy of culture, flowers in Sep- 
tember, all the colors of the rainbow. 

Sweet Peas Mixed. Contains the cream of the 
newest and best shades. 

Cosmos, Giant Flowered. One of the most beau- 
tiful of all autumn flowers. 

am. Hardy annual; very fragrant. Excel- 

ent for bouquets. 

Pansies. Biended from the choicest seed grown. 

Large flowering. 

To get our Spring Catalogue to as many 
lovers of flowers as possible we will send the 
above five packets of seeds and our 1912 catae 
logue, if you will send us your name and address 
and 10 cents in stamps or coin for packing 
and mailing. 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS 


48 Vesey Street New York 
Established 67 Years 





Every home should have @ copy of Mi- 
chell’s 1912 catalog. 


The man with “only a grass plot” wants it 
to look its best. He needs the distinctive 
mixtures of grass seeds that have produced the 
finest lawns in America, from the White House 
Grounds at siamese to the fine turf at the 
Portland, Oregon, Exposition Grounds— 


Michell’s Grass Seeds 


If you want a distinctive lawn, flower garden 
orsuccessful vegetables, write to-dayfor thisfree 
catalog. Every one of its 196 pages is brimful 
of vital facts. Tells about our $250 prize offer. 


HENRY F. MICHELL CO. 


=) 519 Market Street Philadelphia, Fa. 





anual Catalogue of 
ees, Shrubs, Plants 


EE Beseribin the Most 
Complete Nursery 
Stock in America—world-fam- 

ous. ae - —— 

Sneunpeone . Superb collec- 

tions for small gardens and 

NURSERIES vast estates. By all means 
, write for a copy TODAY, and 

oBe wick mail it to you AT 





Sand Vetch R's" 


and Greatest Fertilizer 


Our hardy Sand Vetch will grow any- 

where. regardless of heat, cold or Drought. 

Especially good for sandy, dry land. Crops range 

from 6to10tonsperacre. Excellent feed for grow- 

ing animals or milch cows ; 25 percent more valuable 

than any other fertilizer, We pay freight on Sand 

Vetch, Sweet Clover and Alfalfa, Send for free catalog. 
Lin 





GREGORY’ 


Here is a big offer of choicest 
seeds — 10 packages — worth 25C 
9O Cents—postpaid 

1 pkg. Aster, Gregory's Special Fancy Mixture, 

1 pkg. Pansy, Gregory’s Special Fancy Mixture, « 

1 pkg. Coreopsis, Gregory’s Special Fancy Mixture, . 

1 pkg. Poppy, Gregory’s Fancy Double Mixed Annuals, 

1 pkg. Mignonettc, Gregory's Large Flowering, very rich, 

1 pkg. Bachelor Button, Gregory's Finest Mixture 

1 pkg. Petunia, Gregory's Finest Hybrid Mixture, 

1 pkg. Candytuft, Gregory’s Finest Mixed, .  . . 
pkg. Nasturtium, Dwarf, 
Finest Mixed. 











Get our new 1912 catulogue. 
GORY & 80. 


. . - 5 
1 pkg. Sweet Peas, Extra 
Choice Mixed, be. 


J.J3.H. fd 
18 Elm &8t., Marblehead, Mag:. 
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Instead of the Hatchet—Hitita—“ Are 
you and Bella friendly now? ” 

SreLLa—‘ Yes; we have buried the 
hatpin.’’—Puck. 


And Then!—Consider the ways of the 
little green cucumber, which never does 
its best fighting till it’s down.—Stanford 
Chaparral. 


Modernistic. — Poverty —‘‘ Did you 
have any trouble flying out of the window?” 

Love—‘“‘ Not a bit! A suffragette 
smashed it for me.’”’—J udge. 


No Rest.—‘ George,’ she asked, ‘ if 
we were both young and single again, would 
you want me to be your wife? ”’ 

‘“ Now, my dear,’’ he absent-mindedly 
replied, ‘‘ what’s the use of trying to start 
a quarrel just as we have settled down 
to enjoy a quiet evening? ’’— Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


Lucky Family.—‘‘ I made a mistake,” 
said Plodding Pete. ‘I told that man up 
the road I needed a little help ’cause I was 
lookin’ for me family from whom I had been 
separated fur years.” 

“ Didn’t that make him come across? ” 

“He couldn’t see it. He said dat he 
didn’t know my family, but he wasn’t 
goin’ to help in bringing any such trouble 
on ’em.’’—Washington Star. 


Solomonistic.— THE CoMPlLAINANT— 
‘“* You see, Judge, I was a little too happy, 
as you might say, when I went home, and 
me wife was ironin’. We'd had a word or 
two in the mornin’, an’ so I steps up pre- 
pared to make peace. I said: ‘ Let’s forget 
th’ quarrel—we were both wrong,’ when 
what does she do but shove the hot iron 
against me head.” 

Tue JupGe—‘ Trying to smooth it over, 
of course. You can’t blame her for that. 
Go home, both of you.’’—Cleveiand Plain 
Dealer 


Sherman’s Inspiration.—The Chinese 
prototype of the Sherman Antitrust Law 
is beautifully brief and simple. It con- 
tains but four paragraphs, which are as 
follows: 

““Those who deal with merchants un- 
fairly are to be beheaded. 

‘“ Those who interrupt commerce are to 
be beheaded. 

‘“ Those who attempt to close the mar- 
kets are to be beheaded. 

‘* Those who maintain the prosperity of 
commerce are to be rewarded.’’—-Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


A Busy Anecdote.—A private soldier 
once rendered some slight service to the 
first Napoleon. 

“Thank you, Captain,’ said the Em- 
peror, carelessly. 

““In what regiment, sire? ’’ was the in- 
stant response of the quick-witted private. 

“In my Guards,” replied the Emperor, 
pleased with the man’s ready retort. 

This incident, with appropriate varia- 
tions, also happened to Genghis Khan, 
Ivan the Terrible, Attila, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Louis XIV., Charlemagne, Alexander, 
King Alfred, Xerxes, Richard the Lion- 
hearted, and Henry of Navarre.—Success. 
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There will be power for an army of factories at Keokuk, Iowa, a few 


months hence, when the waters of America’s 
harnessed by the gigantic one mile dam, now rapi 
ississippi, from Keokuk to the Illinois 
of this work is the talk of the whole en 
plant are costing $25,000,000, and wi 
electrical horse power—the largest single water-power plant in the world. 


KEOKUK © 


across the 


eatest river will be 
arg completion, 
shore. The immensity 

a world—the dam and power 
be capable of developing 200,000 
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“The City of Power’’ 


will offer to manufacturers locating here this huge supply of power ata 
lower cost than it can be obtained anywhere else in the country. 


Keokuk has compre railroad lines running in seven directions—it has 
the advantage of a splendid waterway, covering thousands of navigable 
miles. Through New Orleans all the ports of the world are open to Keokuk. 


The dam will create a large lake, the level of which for miles above the 

dam will not vary over four feet in drought or in flood, affording docking 

facilities which cannot now or hereafter be equalled by anything of the 
kind at any point on the Mississippi, Missouri or Ohio Rivers. 


Every manufacturer should write for illustrated pamphlet 
ana iearn all the facts about Keokuk, ‘‘ The Cityof Power.’’ 


KEOKUK INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION, Keokuk, lowa 
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ONES 


DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGES 


Not like any sausage 
you ever tasted, except 
where the home folks 
make ’em like we do. 





Get Jones Dairy Farm Sausages 


from your grocer. If he ‘‘never heard 
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u catalog’ free.” Brooders, $2.50 up. 
Mankato Incubator Company, Box 893, Mankato, Minn. 
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GEMS 


See Them BEFORE Paying? 

These gemsare chemical white 

K like Dia- 

acid end fire 

ond tests. So hard they 

easily scratch a file and will cut glass. 

‘, Brilliancy Dawe ye 25 years, All 
mounted in 14K solid gold diamond mountings. Will 
send you any style ring, pin or stud for examination— 
allcharges prepaid—no money in advance. Write today 
for free illustrated booklet.special prices & ring measure 
WHITE VALLEY GEMCO., A Saks Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 








of ’em,” write us and we’ll supply 
you direct. Write anyway for our book 
of Jones Cooking Recipes. 

MILO C. JONES, 
Jones Dairy Farm, Box 610, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Se 





Don’t Start Poultry Keeping 


till you have read the Six Free Chapters written by 
Robert Essex after a Quarter Century’s Experience 
in the business. They tell How to Make Money With 
Poultry; How to Build Low-Cost Poultry Houses. 
They tell Fanciers, and Women, and Farmers how to 
START RIGHT, and also tell all about America’s 
Largest Line of Incubators and Brooders. The book 
is FREB. Write today. Address, 

ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR COMPANY 

153 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Size 11 x 46 inches 





Hinds 


vents irritation. 
soreness due to close shaving. 


Used regularly, Hinds Cream keeps the skin 
soft and free from dryness and makes the daily 
shave a real pleasure. 


In cold weather 


not tried it. 


Three very attractive pic 
tures of the Hinds Cream Girl 


shown on our 1912 Art 


Panel, artistically reproduced in 
exquisite taste and daintiness of 
coloring. 
suitable for any home. No 
advertising on the front. 
postpaid .on receipt of 10 cents (stamps or coin). 
Write now as the supply is limited. 


A refined decoration 


Sent 


Beautiful Art 
CALENDAR 


Postpaid 


10 





Every Man 
Who Shaves 


Ought To Use 


Honey and 
Almond 


roughness. 


At all dealers, price 50 cents or sent 
postpaid by us if you cannot get it. 


Liberal Sample Free on Request if you have 
No Duplicating or Repeating. 


A. S. HINDS, 6 West Street, Portland, Maine 


there’s nothing like 
Hinds Cream to prevent windburn, chapping 


Cream 


Try it defore lathering and after shaving—you'll be de- 
lighted to find how thoroughly it softens the beard and pre- 
It is antiseptic and quickly heals cuts and 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 
December 22.—Persia accepts all of Russia's 
ee. including the dismissal of Mr. 
Shuste: 


A bill introduced into the Russian me pro- 
vides for a tariff war on the United Sta’ 


December 23.—The Cuban sugar crop is declare 
by experts to be the biggest on reco! ood 


December 24.—A Russian eer leaves 
Ispahan for Tabriz “to vs * — for the 
attacks there on Russian soldi 


December 25.—The ber na cruiser Mon- 
nrey serives at Shang the number 
: erican nee aa at the Chinese port to 
eleven. 


General — voluntarily surrenders to Mexican 
troops, admitting the cause of a revolution in 
Mexico to be hopeless. 


December 26.—W. Morgan Shuster, the Ameri- 
can ‘Treasurer-Generale is officially notified by 
the Teheran Cabinet of his dismissal. 

The Russian troops massacre hundreds of 
natives at Resht; the Russiaa Consul assumes 
the government of the town. 


December 27. Pl ane gy protests to the Russian 
Government against its butcheries in Persia, 
which are semiofficially admitted in both coun- 
tries to have occurred. 

A bill is introduced into the Duma Peeve 
sd Lem total exclusion of American Jews from 
ussia. 


Domestic 


December 25.—King Davis,:a negro. is lynched 
at Brooklyn, a Baltimore sub’ 


December 26.—The La Follette campaign 
managers in Washi m attack e:-President 
Roosevelt for not wit. idrawing his name from 
the Nebraska 28 saan declaring that his 
failure to do so indicates his candidacy for the 
Republican nomination. 

President Taft modifies his order regard: the 
practise of medicine in the Panama Canal 
zone in order that Christian Scientists may 
be admitted té practise. 


December 27.—Theodore Roosevelt again at- 
tacks the New York Evening Post, saying it 
misreported his words on the Harriman scandal 
and eclaring that paper guilty of ‘moral 
obliquity.’"” The Post maintains that its re- 
port was correct. 


No Danger.—‘‘ I don’t suppose the war 
between Italy and Turkey will curtail the 
output of Turkish cigarets? ” 

“T hardly think so. The war will not 
be fought in New York.’—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 
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Classified Columns 








NEW JERSEY 


NORTHWEST 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Princeton 


Theideal residential town. Hand- 
some residences; beautiful sur- 
roundings—no manufacturing. 
Convenient to both New York and 
Philadelphia—fast trains. 

Rentals $300 to $6,000 a year. 
Furnished homes also for rent. 

Town and Rogen properties —fur- 

nished or unfurnished — for 
aN sale or rent. 


WALTER 8. HOWE 


NEW “an nosna ch on ll ST. 
















FLORIDA 





FLORID A You can buy your 
winter homesite at 
Allandale, Pt.Orange, on famous East Coast, 
and build your home for less than cost of 
wintering at a Florida hotel. Fishing, boat- 
ing; finest automobile racecourse on ocean 
beach. Write for Allandale booklet. 
—_— ALLANDALE COMPANY, DAYTONA, vLORIDA 





Lucky. Sanford, encompassed by glorious 
rivers, placid lakes, healthful pines, golden 
groves and scenic beauty. pw mr © cruising, 
outdoor life. Splendid for winter homes and 
pleasure. CoMMERCIAL CLUB, Sanford, Fla. 


SOUTHEAST 


COME TO THE SOUTHEAST and grow 
wealthy. Buy farm land at $10 an acre up, 
and watch values soon double. Plenty of rain 
and long seasons make big crops. Fine 
healthful climate. Growing cities “demand 
more farm footers. Get free copies of the 
“ Southern Fiel 

. Y. RICHARDS, L. & I. Agt., So. Ry., 

Room 57, Washington, D. = 











Come to the Fertile Northwest. Excellent 
land in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Seinen, oes fon adjacent to 
Northern Paci Ry., tainable at low 

rices. Ask for list o! 0b Land Dealers. 

ree Government homestead land or state 
land offer excellent opportunities. Climate 
fine for man, beast and crops. Big money in 
fruit, ve etables, grains, alfalfa, cattle, dairy- 
ing, poultry, hogs. Write quick, saying what 
state most interests you, to 3 rick er, 
Gen. Immig. Agent,134 N. P. Blidg., St. Paul. 


CALIFORNIA 








F REE Literature will be sent to anyone in- 
terested in the wonderful Sacramento Valley 
the richest veer in the world. Unlimite ad 
opportunities. Thousands of acres available 
at right prices. The place fora man wanting 
a home in the finest climate on earth. No 
lands for sale ; organized to give reliable in- 
formation. SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEVELOP- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 800 2d St., Sacramento, 
California. 


San Joaquin Mime California 

+ your crops only annual payment required 
on 40 acre farm. alfa, oranges, vineyards 
and other fruits om large returns. Un- 
equalled irrigated soil grows crops year 
round. Fine climate. Write C. L. ves, 
General Colonization Agent, A. T. . F. 
Ry., 1167 Railway aan. Chicago, “for 
plan and free copies ‘* Earth 


What Kind of Dog 


do you want? We arein constant touch 
with Kennels and Breeders in all parts 
of the country. If you want help in se 
lecting a dog, why not avail yourself of 
our free information? See next Kennel 
Directory published—the January 13th 
issue. Address 








PATENTS. How to Get Every Dollar Your 
Invention is worth. Send 8c stamps for new 
128-page eww vie Snorer to Inventors. 


Department 63 Washington, D. C. 





IDEAS WANTED—Mrfers. are writing for 

tents procured through me. 3 books with 
Fist 200 inventions wanted sent free. Personal 
Services. I get patent or no fee. R. 
OWEN, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. c 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 

TURNED. Send sketch for Aree | - 3 cy to 
ae GUIDE BOOK HAT 
TO INVENT, with valuable List of Peeves. 
tions wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION 
DOL S offered for one tl oon Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised free in World’s 
Progress : sample free. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. Washington. 


FOR WRITERS 








PATENTS THAT PAY 
Instructive Guide Book for Inventors FREE. 
Special ome. vn hest references. 


AN, 
Patent Lawyer, 806 F St., Washington, D. Cc 


PATENTS that protect and pay. 
free. me ge References; best results. | 
for list of Inventions Wanted. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D.C. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Our Booklet “ A” explains the principles of 
First Farm Mortgage Investments. Large or 
small amounts—6% net. Send my ey pe | 











at of offerings. E. J. Lander ran 
‘ks, N. D. Est. 1883. Highest References. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT 
STORIES or for News; eee. Fi men t 
work for you. Bi ETE ‘ree book- 
let, tells how. U D Bicees SYNDI- 
CATE, Francisco, Califo 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS carefully 
repared and placed with reliable pub- 
| ose or printed et a 








One Madison Avenue, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—Portraits35c., Frames l5c., Sheet 
ag meng Ic., Stereosco aR Views Ic. 
s credit. Samples and catalog free. 








d 20 dave. cred is Lae . Dept. 237 


W. Adams St., Chicago. 











Manager Kennel Directory, The Literary Digest 





SLOVENLY SPEECH 


is a sure mark of ignorance or ill-breedin ing. Better be as particular 
about your English as about your perso 
The easiest way is to get that handy little volume, 


“A Desk-Book of Errors in English” y,any 1, vizetelly, Ph.D. 


Price, 75 cents; by mail, .83 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


appearance, 
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Travel and Resort teh 





Travel and Resort Directory 









Center of winter out-of-door 
life of Middle South. Free from 


limatic extr 





Four excellent Hotels — 52 cottages — 
Holly Inn, now open. Carolina, Berk- 
shireand Harvard,open early in January. 


3 Golf Courses, tennis, shooting 
preserve, trap shooting, livery or 
saddle horses, model dairy. 


Through Pullman Service from New 
York to Pinehurst via Seabvard Air Line. 
Only one night out from New York, 
Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cin: 
cinnati. 






Send for illus-' 
trated Booklet 
giving full in- 
formation to + 


Owner, 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


Sailings February to June 
A varied series giving the very best of Egypt. 
Pulestiar: Turkey and Greece. der, 
Dunning, former editor of the Con: 
sccgutieoalie 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


in spring and summer, covering all countries. 
Wide range of prices. 


MOTOR TOURS 


Finest individual service. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


UROPE 


Our 1912 book of European 
Tours contains itineraries 


of short and long journeys 
a few weeks or several months. 
Italy, Italian Lakes 
and the Riviera 


A delightful tour leaving New York 
March 6th. Sixty days in Europe. 


Send for Book. Address 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


Washington St., Boston 
2208 Fifth Ave., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh 
Detroit San Francisco 























—— Sse 
HUPTPENT Zones \- 


Two Grand Cruises Nov. 12, 1912 
(from Hew Begs" Feb. 27, 1918 (from 
San Franci By the latial cruising 
steamer “Victoria uise? (16,500 
Tons) Itinerary Ceylon, Straits p: 
taly, India, Ce a Straits Settle- 
ments,Java, ppines,China,Japan, 
Sandwich Islands ory Overland Ameri- 
can Tour, Inland excursions and side trips. 
onal Tours: 17 Days in India, 14 
Days in Japan. Cost including all rs 


. Als 
Indies, South America, Italy 
Egypt, etc. — for ine AB Booklet. 
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E free from railway trains. Sto} 
and where you please Visit 


B when 
istoric 

and picturesque corners seldom reached by 
pei fa tourist 
ns throughout Europe eh cater es: 
y for the ubiquitous motorist. Save 
‘ime, save Money, enjoy more and actually 





SEE EUROPE! 


WE have Lath Hire the best open and 
closed Motor Cars for British and 
Continental 1 Tourin at the most reason: 
able inclusive Tariff in Europe. Litera. 
ture, detailed itineraries, with copy of 
“Phrough Europe in — Auto,” 


free on request. Wri about 
everything do with Motoring Abroad! 











The INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL SOCIETY 


56 to 60, Morn’ Post Buildings, 
7 England. 


The Strand, London, 











LTHOVUSE’S 
Select Foreign Tours 
To the Mediterranean, in- 

cludingthe Orient. Also Brit- 

ish Isles and Scandinavia. 

** Around the World.” First 

class. Exclusive oe . 

ALTHOUSE TOURS 

1336 Walnut 8t., Philedelphta 


:/ EUROPE—ORIENT 


Tours De Luxe. fae parties. 
so, “Practical ‘Tours.’ 
De POTTER TOURS CO., Lid. foon year) 
FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YOR 


Chautauqua Oriental Tour 


Sailing Feb. 14. Other Tours, Central 
Europe, errey and Russia. Cultured 
Leadership. he wr best obtainable i in 
CULTURAL TRAV 

THE PUAEAnOU & TOURS 
Marauette Building Chicago, Illinois 


aS NORWAY 


About 
Sweden d Denmark 
SCANDINAVIAN N TRAVEL BUREAU 
18 Broadway, New York 


DURS 











Travel 





Europe and Orient. 3lst Year. Limited 
Parties. yg and Leisure. Thorough 
spurns. rt Guidance. Strictly first 
class. Special ours for Private ee 
Dr. and Mrs. H. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N. Y 


paris OUT OF DOORS 


F. Berkeley Smith has written 
another delightful book—* Parisian Out 
of Doors.” ‘‘Smith’s book would make 
a wooden Indian part with his cigars.” 
—Fred’k Remington. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
and London. 


WASHINOTON 


Its Sights and Insights 
BY HARRIET EARHART MONROE 
A chatty, entersaining guide to the 
National Capital, full of anecdote’ and 
unconventional description. 

“This is an extraordinarily readable account of 
the great capital.’’—Lutheran Observer, Phila. 
12mo, Cloth. 184 Pages of Text and 
40 Pages of Inserted Illustrations. 
Price, $1.00 N by mail, $1.09. 








et; 
Funk & WaGnatts Company, New York 


“IN LONDON TOWN” you 





to the West Indies 
women, for the 


and at a moderate cost. 











entire cruise. re cal 


cargo. Ample ballast. 


Sea 


-A NEW IDEA AND A NEW SHIP— 


A 19-DAY YACHTING CRUISE TO THE 


WEST INDIES $100.00 UP 


THE Red Cross Line is sending their splendid new Tourist Steamship Pe ANG 
on a short cruise; enabling busy professional or 
first time, to cruise among the tropical West Indies islands in a limited time 


Visiting Nassau—Havana—Kingston and Colon. 
miles—$100.00 up. pasmere 26th. Rates include meals 
only. 
Ship Tots So steady. 


Electric in all Tooms, and forced ventilation from deck. 





19 als sn bern 


verything new, sweet a hee 





lient cuisine, orchestra. Number 











limited to to rab pred mo on ship, or at 
at dock, avoiding unpleasant transfers in small tenders. 


An Early Booking Advised. Limit will not be Exceeded 


BOWRING & CO., 17 State St., New York 


of call. Ship lands 


Send for Illustrated Booklet L. 


Or Your Local Tourist Agent 








$225 to $850 
Attractive Spring Trips to the Mediterranean 
For Booklet address 
306 Washington 8t., Boston 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Agents 
New York, Phila. . Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, San Francisco 
) 
Europe i" Orient 
June. 
i u ~f y. Best 
routes, Op management, best testimonials. 
and the lowest prices inthe world. 
TEMPLE TOUBS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





Sail age 





ascaiaiiy Travel 
Leisurely Travel. Europe and the Orient 
interpreted by scholars. Private Yacht in the 
Mediterranean. Write for announcements. 
Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity P!,, Boston 


CHAUTAUQUA 


Travel study in the great cities of Europe. 
Summer Tour, Sail June 20 and 29, 1912 
Expert leaders, lecturers, eeeey eee 
Address Chaut N.Y. 











UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


4 2,000 half-tone reproductions of 
he World’s Masterpieces of Art. 
One cent each or 80 cents per 
hundred. Bond pecans stamp 











‘or catalog ureau of Univ. 
Travel, te Trinity Pl., Boston. 
May, 


Europe via Mediterranean j.2:: 
July sailings. 60 to 100 days. Small select 
parties. Mth year. Booklet with map. 

Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore. 





BABCOCK’S TOURS ESTABLISHED 1900 
Europe— Orient 
f 235 to $1000 
Organizers of small parties wanted. 
1187 Dean Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
$300 


EUROPE atau 


Including The ae ga British he 
Contgees, ee d Midnigh t 
mes, etc. 


an Wa DS 
262 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





-— _ 
Da 





see and meet the real British ch t 

get alongside of the real Johnny Bull 
F. Berkeley Smith has access everywhere. 
Read his book if you have been to London. 
It will please you. Readitif you haven’t been 
—it’s next best to going. Brim full of truth. 
Copiously illustrated. $:.50. Funk & 





| Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 





Robson’s Oly Morly Cours 
A delightful Spring trip. Sailing Jan. 20, on 
R. M.S. “Franconia,” for poe § Morocco, 
Sicily Italy; The Riviera, Nice, Monte Carlo, 

, Paris, London. Ten weeks—exclusively 
= class—for itineraries add 





ress: 
Mrs. E. A. Robson 12 Laurence St., Yonkers, N. Y. 





Honolulu, $110 


AND RETURN 1st CLASS 


Honolulu and its environs are a joy 
forever ! 

The splendid FLORAL PARADE 
will be held there February 22d next, and 
will be grander than ever—this seventh 
annual season. Everyone should attend 
this MID-PACIFIC < CARNIVAL and 
enjoy this flower festival. 

Nothing compares with Hawaii_for 

aquatic sports, sea bathing, etc., at Wai- 

ii i (water temp. 72 deg.). Good auto 
road around island of go miles. 

The splendid S. S. SIERRA (10,000 
tons displacement) sails from San Fran- 
cisco, February 16th, arrives in Honolulu 
early’ the 22d. Feb. 23d the S.S Mauna 
Kea makes specially arranged for side 
trip to the Volcano of Kilauea, the las 
est active crater in the world. (This si f 
trip, $45.50, including steamer fare, rail 
and auto to the Volcano, hotel at H ilo, 
and Volcano House.) No other tri com- 
pares with this. Youcan do it ALL in 
17 days from San Francisco, 54% days each 
way on the ocean, and 7 days on Islands. 
This entire tour is Specially arranged and 
cannot be repeat For cabins and 
berths write or wire 


OCEANIC S. S. CO. 
673 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 


Conved TOURS 


“The Best in Travel”’ 

SOUTH AMERICA the climax in travel. 
Special tour Feb. 3d, return via Europe 
without + arge. 

ROUND THE WORLD from San Fran- 
cisco. Feb. 6th. 

JAPAN-CHINA and TRANS-SIBERIA, Feb. 6th. 

SEND FOR ARBOURS Sete 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 
Small, Select 


EAGER %: TOURS 


Oriental Tour sails March 30, jee. _— 
‘Tours to Europe. rite for 
EAGER TOURS, 308 N. Charles St., 





fligh Grade 


—— Md, 


HAVANA ee ae to _ 


ves you six 
days at sea—a delightful journty along the 
coastwise resorts of the Southern States—and 
four days ashore—time to visit all points 
of interest. Or for an extended visit, Cuba 
and particularly Havana, offers unlimited 
diversions. Ideal climate, excellent hotels 
and miles of splendid roadways, Write for 


ae 
. Y. & Cuba Mail S. 8S. Co. 
( Line). 


Ward 
General Offices: Pier 14, E. R., New York. 
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Orient 


GRAND CRUISE 


By the palatial cruising steamer 


Vad 
Vy is 
hf 


“Victoria Luise” 


(16.500 Tons) 


Sailing from New York 
JANUARY 30, 1912 


78 D 
the MEDITERRA 


Cruise to PORTUGAL, SPAIN 


NEAN and RIENT 
cor $325 and upward. ‘The * Mie 


“VICTORIA 


E” is equipped with modern features, pro- 
viding every luxury and comfort on long cruises. 


South Ameri 


and PANAMA CANAL 
20,000 Mile Cruise by the 
S.S. Bluecher 


Leaving New York, JAN. 20, 1912 
Optional Side Trips Everywhere. 


80DAYS — $350 sx 


= 


ALY2""EG 


=i )t SPECIAL TRIP 


by the superb 
transatlantic liner 


KAISERIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA 


the largest and most sonione steamer of the Ham- 


burg-American cage 

Im ae 
Will leave New Yo ork, FEBRU- 

s.), Gibraltar (4 hrs.), Algiers (8 hrs.), 

Villefranche (i¢ hrs.), (Nice), Genoa (20 hrs.), Naples (8 hrs.), Port 


Port Seid, 9165 gp 


Restaurant, 

Baths, Elevators. 
ARY 14, 1912, stopping at Madeira (12 hr 
Steamer returns to New York 
via Naples and Gibraltar. 


West Indies 


Five Delightful Cruises °°. 


wez INDIES, PANAMA CANAL, 
ENEZUELA and BERMUDA 

the Palatial Twin-Screw 

OLTKE, Th ney mg Fg S, 
n. 23, Feb. 24, 1912, $150 and a - HAM. 

BURG (i 1,000 tone), Fe nor . Feb. 1 gts 7, 

1912, $125 and u OLTKE, ( (12,500 tons), 

16 Days, March ory “ and up. 

» Every neous, ~ Travel. Every refinement 
Service Insured. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 


a :delohia Pittsburgh 


Leaving Ne Vor b 
5 mg S.S.M 


? with Ritz-Carlton 
yy Electric 


7 id (5 days). 
PE terbeseny |: ale 


Around 
theWorld 


lovember 12,1912 (From New, York) 
ebruary 27, 1913 (From San Francisco) 


By the palatial cruising steamer 


“VICTORIA LUISE” 
(16,500 tons) 
Itinerary includes Madeira, Spain, Italy, Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Java, Philip- 
pines, China, Japan, Sandwich Islands and Overland 
erican Tour, Inland excursions and side tripe. 
Optional {17 DAYS IN INDIA 
Tours: ({14DAYS IN JAPAN 
Cost including all and Duration 
expenses sboard and ashore up 110 Days 


LINE, 41-45 Broadway, New York 


Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 








.& 
rerlin 
THE ENGINE. EA REFINEMEN 


Sinest haste: Chat Sloat 
For Kunabouts,Cruisers and Speed Boats. Write for Catalog 


Sterling Engine Co. *imae8 3S" 


\THE BEST LIGHT 


Makes and burns its own gas. Costs 2c. per 
week. ives candle power livht and 
casts no shadow. No dirt, grease, nor 
odor. Unequalled for Homes, Stores, 
Hotels, Churches. Public Halls, ete. Over 
styles. Kvery lamp warranted. Agents 
wanted. Write for catalog. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 





iTY COMFORTS 
WINTER WILDS 


Enjoy Adirondack Winter Sports! 
—snowshoeing, sleighing, skating, etc.—without the dis- 
comforts of roughing it. Visit the land of outdoor life— 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


—1,560 feet above the sea level, in the heart of the great North 
Woods—a modern little city with every convenience and comfort ; 
churches, schools, hotels, homes, stores, paved streets, pure water. 
perfect sewerage and sanitation. Come and play in the stimulating 
air ; a tonic brewed by Nature in the laboratories of her balsam 
forests. Overnight from New York, Boston, and Buffalo. Booklet 
and information free! 


Publicity Bureau, Box 385-O, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 





[Mal The Morse Clarifier 


is made to fit in tube between re- 
producer and horn of any make of 
machine. It rendersthe sound loud, 
clear, lifelike and eliminates that 


PHONOGRAPH 
SOUND LIFE-LIKE aay gery ay Itfillsa 


it. Appl’d For, 
Can be inserted ia a minute and is aaa y > 


$].00 MAILED PREPAID Send ? 
eee Tike 


—_ at our risk. 
or money 
goes whether for Victor, Victor Victrola, 
Edison with rubber or metal connection, Co- 
lumbia disc or cylinder, 
Information and circular matter free. 


MAKES 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use 
of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- 
sulted as arbiter. 


“J. P. H.,”’ Heber Springs, Ark.—‘‘ Please state 
which verb is correct in the following sentence, 
‘Those horses are [or is] a good team.’”’ 

“‘Are”’ is the correct verb to use in this sentence. 
(See Goold Brown, ‘‘Grammar of English Gram- 
mars,’’ p. 576: ‘“‘A neuter or a passive verb be- 
tween two nominatives should be made to agree 
with that which precedes it; as,‘ Words are wind,’ 
except when the terms are transposed, and the 
proper subject is put after the verb by question 
or hyperbaton.’’) 


“W.C. P.,’’ Washington, D. C.—‘ Please state 
if the following sentence is po lt ‘We will 
recommend persons whom we have good. reasons 
to believe can meet jour requirements.’ If in- 
correct, please state w. 

‘““Whom,”’ being the subject of the verb ‘‘can 
meet,’ should be ‘who.’’ “‘Persons’’ (not 
‘“‘whom”’) is the object of “‘ will recommend.” 


“J. J. S.,"" Oakland, Cal.—The sentences you 
submit should be punctuated according to the 
following rule: ‘Brackets are properly used to 
enclose a word or phrase interpolated for the pur- 
pose of explanation, ‘or..correction, or to;supply 
a deficiency in a senténce quoted or regarded as 
such, and which did not belong to the original 
composition. Brackets are also used in place of 
the parentheses in a passage already parenthe- 
sized.’’ (See Buillions’ ‘‘English Grammar,’’ p. 
276; STanpDARD DicTIONARY, p. 229.) 


“O. B.,”’ Fulton, Mo.—‘(1) In Scott's ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ I find this phrase, ‘ Will not probably 
be anxious.’ Is it correct? (2) If it is incorrect 
to split an infinitive, why is it not incorrect to 
separate the parts of any verb as in the sentence, 

e may finally conclude to go’? (3) Is this sen- 
tence correct, ‘The public is invited to attend’? 
(4) Is it ever correct to use a plural verb after the 
word ‘company,’ meaning an organization for 
business purposes, as in the sentence, ‘The com- 
pany [Acme Power Compa: uh is [are] making ex- 
tensive improvements on its [their] plant’? 

(1) Bullions’ ‘English Grammar,” p. 123, gives 
the following rule for the placing of ‘‘not’’: 
“The verb is made to deny by placing the word 
‘not’ . between the auxiliary and the verb 
in the compound form; as, ‘I do not love.’”’ 
Goold Brown, ‘“‘Grammar of English Grammars,”’ 
says: “Adverbs must be placed in that position 
which will render the sentence the most per- 
spicuous and agreeable; as, . ‘The following 
sentence can not possibly be understood,’ not ‘can 
not be possibly understood.’”” From this it will be 
seen that the placing of the adverbs is correct. 

(2) The adverb is correctly placed in this 
sentence, as appears from the following rule in 
Bullions’ ‘‘ English Grammar,” p. 251: ‘‘ Adverbs 
are for the most part placed . . . after the first 
auxiliary in the compound form of the verb; as, 
‘He is much esteemed.’”” This rule, however, is 
not rigidly observed, and many exceptions may 
be found in literature. 

(3) Authorities differ on this point (see Dis- 
raeli, ‘‘Coningsby,”’ iii, 1: ‘‘The public is made by 
newspapers”; Cowper, “Let. to J. Newton” 
“‘One would wish to catch the public by the ear, 
and hold them by it as fast as possible’). When 
meaning ‘‘the members of a community,” it is 
generally construed as a plural. 

(4) “Company” in the sense cited is generally 
treated as singular. ‘‘ A limited company [is] a com- 
pany formed under a law limiting the liability of its 
members.’”’ An excellent rule to follow in the 
use of collective nouns is found on page 2372 of the 
SranparRp Dictionary, under the heading 
“Faulty Diction’: ‘‘Collective nouns are fol- 
lowed by verbs and pronouns in the singular or 
plural according as they are regarded collectively 
or distributively. . . . The choice of a singular 
or plural verb in cases in which either form would 





be proper is hence often influenced by the writer’s 
way of looking at the subject.” ; 
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